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‘HAVE known many poets, and have been many times 


‘not remember that these practised artists were ever 
able to, orceven willing to,. reduce their mystery to a 
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if: I might have noted down from the lips of one of 
them some splendid aphorism summing up the laws 


ae 


ae ot r 


= words, ‘simple, sensuous, and impassioned’. Even details 
the composition of their own poems have been scantily 
disclosed. On the whole, my impression is that the poets, 


poe 

:. They are expected, of course, to be expert observers of 
theit business. They receive from time to time, sent forth 
_ from Vienna, Oslo, Cincinnati or Warsaw, inquisitorial 
ets, which they are to fill in and return to the enthusi- 
aventors. They are asked questions something like 
(a) What drove you to sea? (6) Are you a smoker 
so, do you inhale? (c) Have any of your family at 
ne suffered from sciatica? (d) Do you compose more 
at one time than another? (e) In your opinion, 
course of psychology have altered the versification 
ater poets, as, Pindar, Lermontoff, Whittier, 
am do not know whether the kindly inquisitors 
the answers they would like, but I.doubt it. 


“long ago 


eir instructions... Mr, Belloc. 
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‘permitted to heat their opinions on poetry; but I do” 
“definition. It would have been a sort of triumph: 


of poetry in a manner beyond even Milton’s three. 
- would be a bad one out of a dictionary . 


E Beeecrpt when they are writing aah know nothing about 


a volume entitled On Poetry fell into my 
in which were recorded the courteous attempts of 
is of our time to assist seekers after. 


ev | Again, What is Poetry? 
By EDMUND BLUNDEN 
‘had responded: ‘I do not think that poetry can be defined 


by any other word except magic, and that is a primary 
idea incapable of analysis . . .’. Mr. Robinson Jeffers 
(whose strange symphonies might be better known in Eng- 
land ‘than they are) began with similar evasiveness: “The 
word “‘poetry” is one of those abstract words covering a 
complex of things—like the word “‘beauty’”’—so various 
for different persons that the only definition I could give 
. The author 
of Spoon River ended his deposition thus: ‘In a word, 
whatever gives me the poetical effect, I call poetry—what- 
ever in words I mean; and that is as near as I can come toa 
definition just now’. The author of A Shropshire Lad also 
troubled the scorers, but not for long: ‘I am afraid that I 
can’no more define poetry than a terrier can define a rat. 


_We both recognise the object by its effect on our senses. 


For instance, if a line of poetry comes into my memory 


-while I am shaving, the hair bristles on my skin, and I 
have to stop’. Readers of Professor Housman’s Leslie 
Stephen Lecture* will recognise this statement. 


As I write these sentences, reflecting sadly how long it : 


‘is since I heard one whom Sir W. Beach Thomas a day 
_or two ago unnecessarily called ‘the modern minor poet’ 
talking into the small hours about great poems, I have 

round me a large number of poetry-books of all, sorts, 

~. sizes.and ages. Why are they here? Why is Mrs. Hemans 
~ here; near ‘Shelley? And there are dozens of others, in 
“comparison with whom the fair Felicia is a giantess in 
“reputation. All these are here because they comprise for 


_me what.the answers of poets to formal i inquirers. on their 
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- creature, a poet. He does not deny the right of mankind — 
Eat to? experiment; he does not: bring forward «instances. of ” 
-misdemeanours in the newest kind of writers, their pre-- 

_ tence of making | poetry by way of misplaced capital letters 
and iterations of monosyllables without 1 meaning. ‘Poetry 


x 


i eetaps onedy 3 in existence, taped by 
ion, and answering our expectations. 
ord poetry to an object which does not resemble, 
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either in form or content, anything which has heretofore 
been so called, not only are we maltreating and corrupting - 
language; bur we may be guilty of disrespect and Vases asked more than once sas fe se I eines fe 


phemy’. 
How reactionary! But let us “walk warily, for Professor 
Housman is that. elusive, cryptic, sidelong-glancing 


may be too mean a name for the object’in question: the 


~ object; being. certainly Something: different,. may possibly 


be something superior’... Will this satisfy the neo-poets? 
A printer’s. error will be. very. unkind--here. But I fear’ 
neo-poet and no-poet are the same author, according to. 


Professor Housman’s judgment. . 


Still, someone will say, ‘thinking ‘of the collection. of 


English poetry I have mentioned, in fifty years’ time your 


shelves would include many volumes of the new verse 
which at this moment appears so unrelated to all that 
preceded, and was called poetry. Fam quite s sure of it. Any 
collection that has value as a conspectus of our poetry will 
include already examples of 


look peculiar, for words like ‘motherslove’, ‘the poetsharp, 


 ‘wealthadorers’ and “farechoing’ are scattered over them.” 
‘The young poet writes a preface of immense seriousness, - 


_ calling the age an ass, and himself ‘one who inherits the 


Natural Sentiments and Tastes to which he was born, 
still artunsullied and customfree’. However, now that one 
may look back through the cool light of a century, one 
sees this talented Oxonian as adisciple, after all, of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley and Keats; and I surmise that 
as time goes on much of the writing which now seems 


_wildly remote from the traditional name of poetry will be 


_ seen to have been only unconventional in surface effects. 


Or will the comments of Professor Housman on what 


was accredited as poetry during the eighteenth century 


_ apply to the general productions of our day and the days 


to come? He probably intended to disturb the highly 


respectable body of men who have lately toiled for the 
honour of the eighteenth-century Muse when he delivered 


_ his lecture; and he has succeeded. To abridge his protest 


_ he describes the characteristic verse of that age as being 
_ ingenious and soulless. These men, he argues, were bril- 


_ hymns in the prison chapel’, and only a few of them, who: 


liant—and stupid. They were a ‘choir of captives singing 


went mad, managed to break away, enjoy life and write 
poetry. In the transitions of Professor Housman’s lively 
argument against the eighteenth century there are weak- 
nesses; because Christopher Smart’s editor, a kinsman 
who was a mild, prosaic parson, excluded the radiant “Song 
to David’ from Smart’s Works on the score of its showing 
derangement, it is not fair to blame the eighteenth century. 
But the main topic is powerful and attractive. 


Can that be poetry for a time which presently ceases. 


to be poetry? It would seem—and the eighteenth century 
‘suggests particularly—that it can be; and, although the 
usage of the word poetry is hereabouts a: little awkward, 
‘what our recent writers have given us may well be poetry 
to this generation even if it would not-have been to our 


forerunners and may not be to-aftercomers. With indi- 
viduals, the failure of great works to make an appeal is 
nothing uncommon. Who‘can. ‘say that the poem. which 
‘charmed him twenty years ago is certain to charm. aaa 


‘still? Experience may have broken the former consonance, - 
or removed the need for a certain comprehension or con- 


it may have been a ney thing; but it servi 

‘If we apply _ ind 
viduals; and if the present time cannot be moved by the 
rhythms and exhilarated by the phrases of much tradi- 
tional poetry, let us willingly admit the fact. I have been — 


‘resemble’ the old masters. I thought of them as tee 
“at the top of a very collapsible lofty chimney; being — 


the abnormal. I have here, 
for instance, two. ‘volumes called Madmoments: or First 


by a B tural; dated - 1839. The :; 
Op he We este mae OL CSA AE CELE Pines persuasion ‘did not do. But all our meditations drive us 


Poetical works may come and go, but-surely the central — 


even though it be incapable of translation into OE times 


calm melody through all we encounter and endure, _ 


be. caught 


. The requirements of periods change as do those 


were dead’. Dead! - 
- At the round world’s iiiagiied sarnans blow 
+ Your trumpets, Ange! s! and arise, arise!. ore 


However, my friends. were only expressing t their own con- — 
dition; the world in which they had grown up - had made Ae 
them not merely impatient of but ifsensitive to the : move- 
ment of octaves and sextets and the subdued chime” of 
choicé ‘sounds. To’ them a fresh force of invention ‘was. 
necessary, and a kind of writing which should indeed 1 not 


somewhat i in the position of the steeple-jack in the picture 
afflicted with a choking fit he requests his mate to “do 


or say suthing to startle me’. *- a 
We may perhaps be developing away. from ‘the poetry 


which ‘Professor Housman has’ enriched and defended, e z 
into an age that will receive no ‘impulse from an ‘Ode ™ to. eon 
‘the West Wind’ and no enlarged horizon from ‘Intima- i oan ie: 
_tions.of Immortality’. In anticipation, of this new ‘world, 5 ae 


the advanced Fragmentarians (for to meé ‘their manner — ene 


suggests what the orderly room looked like after the five-_ é es 


nine fell in the ink)-are justifiably exploring what the old — 


ed 


ee 


seers 


back in the end to the question of the nature of- 


etry. 
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position, the function is constant? ‘Tf we are hard put to. e 

it to say what poetry is, shall we again touch the hem of 
Professor Housman’s gown, and say what it does? eee . eS 
There are two people in the arena. One is the poet, and — at 
the other is you or I. We will suppose both the poet — a 
. 


and the recipient, the magician and the small boy, . are | 


- ready.: The poet’s verse-is delivered to our attention, arid 


we are, as the saying is, moved. How? If you are like _ 
Professor Housman, the poem has a physical effect on you; 

like him, you may notice the skin bristling, ‘a shiverdown 
the spine’, ‘a constriction of the throat and a precipitation 
of water to the eyes’, or another sensation in the pitofthe _ 
stomach. You are to be envied, then, as one of the luckier 
mortals who are not deprived by habit and tobacco of — 
these sensuous, primeval gifts. For my part I only hear a 
happy murmuring, which stirs in some recesses of the 
silent mind a host of delicious echoes, and it goes hard © 
with the actual words of my poet’s poem for an instant; 
but then I come back to his neighbourhood and to mee re a 
significance of what he is uttering. I am still under. his . 4 
spell, but not so dizzy that I do not expect a nea a is 


and other moods. - 1 ¢ Soe 
‘A meaning’—the very fact of our listening to a poem 3 
is a mighty meaning. It is not so much that “we fee that aa Ey 
we are greater than we know’, as that we acknowledge — 
values outside those of utility and common advantage. We 
do this in other ways besides reading or hearing poen 
We cultivate our gardens, and converse with carna 
We pass through Customs offices on our way to s 
known hills and dales, castles anc cathedrals, to si 
to be refreshed with a spirit we cannot name. We ¢ 
watch cricket matches for something subtler than 
championship table and the scoreboard. How these r 
newals of our inner life operate on our ordinary tem 
and ability it is impossible to calculate; but we know th 
they are valuable, and are as fountains flowing. wit 


sane with its discoveries of the Perri: 
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Scene from ‘The Beach’—music by Francaix, choreography by Massine, décor by Dufy—one of the ballets in the programme 
of the Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo, now at the Alhambra 


The Art of the Modern Ballet 


‘What with the Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo now at the Alhambra and Les Ballets 1933 at the Savoy, the recent season 

g the Ballets Fooss, the special performances of the Camargo Society at Covent Garden for delegates to the Economic-Con- 

erence, as well as the performances regularly given by the Vic-Wells Ballet and the Ballet Club, London has been 

enjoying an exceptional.vartety of ballet. We have therefore asked our art and music critics this week to write on it from their 

particular points oy view; and have invited Mr. Ashley Dukes, one of the founders of the Ballet Club, to discuss the changes 
in ballet dancing during the last twenty years 


(Ballet Then and “Now 


By. ASHLEY DUKES 


ALLET dancing, always one of the more delightful arts 

of the theatre, makes a special appeal in a time like our 

own when the ordinary stage is dominated by lifelike 

drama. Certainly a part of its vogue in the past twenty 
years is due to reaction against the drabness of other theatrical 
forms. Thanks to the realist playwrights the rhythm and colour 
and animation of the theatre were in danger of being lost; but 
they have been richly restored through this art which unites 
the dance with music and painting and leaves literature to take 
care of itself. For the first time in many generations it has been 
possible to regard the theatrical picture as a complete whole, 
in which dance and music and décor are real components and 
not accretions to a literary conception. Yet it should be re- 
membered that dance itself is music and plastic art and 
ge of the theatre, so that its essential purpose can be 
achieved with the simplest accompaniment. Seasons of ballet 
on the grand scale such as can now be seen in London are only 
a summer flowering of this simplicity of dance, which. not- 
withstanding its immense technical demand upon the artist 
makes an appeal as direct as that which is made by the Eliza- 
‘bethan poet in his dramatic text. ‘The poetry of motion, 


ike dramatic poetry, can create its own imaginative. back- 


The modern revival of ballet has been so important that it 
deserves to be called a complete rebirth of the form—even 


ae 


though we know that individual dancers stand out nearly as 
often as actors from the annals of past fame. This revival, 
which dates from the appearance of Le Ballet Russe in Paris in 
1909, had the two main impulses of classical technique as taught 
for generations at the Imperial-School in St. Petersburg, and 
of folk inspiration in the work of its new choreographers. For 
a_quarter-century it has continued to show this double and 
most happy character, so that ability to dance ‘Les Sylphides’ 
or ‘Le Lac des Cygnes’ has been the foundation of theatrical 
appeal even in the creations of modernist style. 

The young people who crowded the gallery of Covent 
Garden in 1911 for the first London season of the Russian 
Ballet must now beat’ least in their forties, but they are 
younger than ever today because they shared in that former 
civilisation and brought away from it vital enthusiasms and 
tastes. They (otherwise we) had all the thrills of ‘Schéhérazade’ 
—a consciousness that: ballet.was here expressing itself-in a 
new language of its own, and a firm resolve to defend it against 
moral reprobations.,Each new creation of Fokine and Bakst 
was at that time something of a-manifesto. ‘Carnaval’ and the 
classical ballets pleased everybody,. but we of the gallery were 
moving enthusiastically forward with the artists. themselves 
from the Eastern choreographic dramas to ‘Petroushka’ and 
‘Le Sacre du Printemps’, always applauding a spirit of attack 
and adventure. There were four of these London seasons, each 
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epening fresh avenues of enchantment, before the War dis- 

rsed us on our several missions. . 

- We next came together (some of us) in the galleries of the 
Coliseum and Empire (1918-19), when ‘Les Femmes de Bonne 
Humeur’ and ‘La Boutique Fantasque’ were to be seen. This 
was a lively period of new choreography, with one artist 
especially in Massine continuing the forward movement of 
Fokine and Nijinsky. The movement from East to West in 
themes and treatment deserves notice; the Russian Ballet was 

-now cosmopolitan and Serge Diaghilev was becoming the im- 
presario of modernist composers and painters. By way of con- 
trast he made his classical gesture of the revival of “The 
Sleeping Princess’ with all the talents representative of the 
origins of his troupe—Russian music, Bakst decoration, 
ballerina upon ballerina in the cast. 

By this time (1921-22) most of us from the original gallery 
of ballet-lovers had by force of gravitation reached the stalls; 
and it was from 
this angle that 
we watched, in 
frequent Lon- 
don seasons or 
in the gilded 
theatre of the 
Casino at Monte 
Carlo, the last 
seven years of 
sophisticated 
Russian experi- 
ment. The per- 
manent engage- 
ment of the 
troupe under 
subsidy from 
the tables gave 
them leisure for 
creative work, 
but it empha- 
sised their sepa- 
ration from 
Russia and it 
may have con- 
tributed to a 
fevered search 
‘for -up-to-date- 
‘ness . that the 
-French call smob- 
-isme artistique. 
Nijinska, Mas- 
sine and Balan- 
chine were the choreographers of this last phase, which 
produced several amusing studies of modern life (“Les Biches’, 
“Les Matelots’), one ambitious comméntary on the machine’ 


age (‘Pas d’Acier’), and various fantasies (“La Chatte’, ‘Le Bal’) 


in which ‘incidentally it was clear that the new. composers, 
-with their rhythms..utterly -opposed to those of the -earlier 
ballet technique, were doing their part in imposing a new 
Classical style. Just before Diaghilev’s death in 1929, with its 
inevitable dispersal of the troupe, Serge Lifar had appeared 
as choreographer of one ballet. 

Several of these names connect the former Russian Ballet 
-with the seasons now being given in London; but before com- 
ing to them it is necessary to glance at the development of 
‘dancing in general during the twenty years in which Diaghilev 
made-history. Individual artists with Pavlova as their chief 
went their own way and contributed greatly to fostering the 
taste for ballet; but. apart from one or two troupes like the 
-Ballet Suédois, the travelling companies were of little original 
consequence until the formation of the Ballets Jooss, which has 
lately given a season at the Savoy. This company acknowledges 
a debt to classical technique even though it derives mainly 
-from the modern German school, expressionist and individual. 
-Its observation of life brings into ‘ballet qualities of heart and 
“mind, together with a simplicity of attack that enables a satire 
‘like ‘La Table Verte’ to be composed entirely through light 
_ and movement. In “America no ballet has yet evolved from the 
important dance groups led by artists like Martha Graham; 
but their existence proves a lively interest in choreography. 


Scene from ‘Mozartiana’—one. of. the ballets: now being presented by Les Ballets 1933 .at the 
Savoy—with music adapted from Mozart, choreography by. Balanchine, and décor by Berard 
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_ It is in England that the tradition of the Russian Ballet in 


- the sense ofa balance between the classical and the modern has _ ; 


been carried on most successfully, The attempts of members 
of the Diaghilev troupe to form companies of their own have 
not been very productive, but English dancers have neverthe- 
less contrived to accomplish much through their own organisa= 


‘tions. The Camargo Society, which was formed to give Sunday 


performances with full décor and orchestral accompaniment, 
was able to organise a month’s season in the summer of 1932. 
With more modest musical and scenic resources, the Marie 
Rambert Ballet presented Karsavina and its own young artists 
in several successive seasons; and from.this beginning sprang 
the Ballet Club with its own small theatre which is perman- 
ently open for performances on the chamber scale. Meanwhile, 
the company of dancers under Ninette de Valois, formed for 
opera performances at the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells, has 
grown into the Vic-Wells Ballet and gives at least one evening 
of ballet each 
week before a 
huge popular | 
audience, with 
formermembers 
of the Russian 
troupe like Lo- 
pokova, Dolin or 
Markova in the 
bill. In all these - 
enterprises 
Frederick Ash- 
ton has been 
most prominent 
as choreograph- 
er, showing a 
range from the 
very sophistica- 
ted ‘Foyer de 
‘Darise’ and. ro- 
mantic ‘Lady of 
Shalott’ to the 
larger ‘Pomona’ 
and ‘RioGrande’ 
for Constant 
Lambert’s mu- 
sic, and the wi 
‘Facade’. - Nin- 
ette de Valois. is 
the choreo- 
grapher of the 
mime-drama 
- ° ‘Job? (music by 

Vaughan Williams), the most impressive work in the Vic-Wells 
repertory. ‘ ‘ 

Except for the Camargo performances at Coyent Garden, the 


‘ballet seasons of the present summer are independent of most 


of this English effort and talent. Instead, they are proving the 


continuity of the Ballet Russe tradition and its. international 
character. Les Ballets 1933 at the Savoy, presented bya young 


Engiishman, have the direct assistance of Balanchine, and their 


.chief new productions are his “Errante’ and ‘Anna-Anna’. Inthe 


former the décor by Tchelitchevis almost more important than 


‘the choreography, and the latter introduces yet another element 


in singing blended with mime. The Alhambra company claims 
the old title of Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo; actually-it was . 


‘formed by M. de Basil in 1932, after most of its artists had 
‘appeared in a London season of opera and ballet at the Lyceum 


in 1931. Among its works is ‘Concurrence’ by Balanchine,a 


‘name that happens to be anamusing commentary ontherelation 
of the two troupes. The most important new workis‘LesPré=- ~ 
‘sages’ with choreography by Massine. Thisis an interpretation 


in dance of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, and for that reason 2 
alone it may claim to be an attempt to break away from the = 


tradition of Diaghilev, who might not readily have consented 


to so independent a gesture without assuring himself of its — 
justification through a complete originality of style. 

It seems that we should regard both seasons as being adven=- 
turous and experimental; and perhaps as-open-minded as the 
World Conference itself, with whose presence in London their 
coming is not unconnected. “ol ee 
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The Evolution of Ballet Music 


By M. D. CALVOCORESSI 


OUR-AND-TWENTY years have elapsed since the 
moment when the modern renaissance of ballet and 
ballet music started with Diaghilev’s first season at the 
Paris Théatre du Chatelet. Since then a far-reaching 
and continuous evolution has been taking place. During the 
first stage composers, responding to Diaghilev’s initiative, 
turned out, to meet his requirements, music rising to a level 
at which it could vie with the other orders of music then 
current. Leaving aside a few exceptionally beautiful achieve- 
ments—among which the first one would instinctively mention 
are the ‘Venusberg’, the ‘Polovtsian Dances’ in ‘Prince. Igor’, 
and the dance scenes in Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Mlada’ and 
‘Sadko’—we may confidently aver that in modern times music 
written express- 
ly ‘for the pur- 
pose of stage- 
dancing was, be- 
fore that, seldom 
good enough in 
quality to stand 
the test, say, of 
concert — per- 
formance or of 
study at leisure. 
Even genuinely 
gifted compos- 
ers, when writ- 
ing for the bal- 
let, used to allow 
their minds to 
grow torpid, to 
be too easily 
satisfied with 
what they wrote; 
or, maybe, they 
were cramped 
by thinking too 
much of the 
steps and evolu- 
tions which the 
dancers would 
have to perform 
—exactly as only 
too often, good 
poets, when writing libretti or other texts in view of musical set- 
tings, contented themselves with the poorest and most conven- 
tional stuff (Victor Hugo’s “La Esmeralda’ is a case in point; 
modern instances are not lacking). While all the other types of 
music had been moving ahead and changing, ballet music, like 
ballet dancing, had remained at a standstill. Between ballets 
produced in 1845 and ballets produced sixty years later, the 
differences, in all respects, were negligible (a noteworthy ex- 
ception, from the musical point of view, is Lalo’s ‘Namouna’, 
whose originality in 1882 struck Debussy so forcibly that he 
was expelled from the auditorium of the Opéra for vehemently 
protesting against the contemptuous attitude of the public in 
the stalls). et 
Diaghilev, at the start, was very much hampered by the lack 
of suitable music. And so, besides commissioning composers 
to work for him (the original musical ‘repertory of the’ new 
ballet begins with Stravinsky’s ‘Fire-Bird’, produced in 1910), 


aes 


Scene from ‘Jeux d’Enfants’ aomagelas aime by Bizet, choreography by Massine, décor by 
ird 


he started drawing lavishly on the repertory of concert’ and 


chamber music. The programmes of the various ballet seasons’ 
which are now, or have recently been, taking place in London, - 


show that this practice is still’in favour, though not for the 


same reasons: genuine ballet scores, by now, exist in plenty, 
some of them—like Bartok’s “Wooden Prince’ and “Wonderful * 


Mandarin’, the latter .well. known to. listeners—quite  un- 
accountably neglected by producers:’And there is no dearth 
of composers who are attracted by the: ballet and who, for 
reasons both artistic and practical would far rather write ballets 
than operas. 

From the moment when ballet music had regained life and 


vigour, it was bound to continue its evolution, and almost” 


~of all purely human or purely graphic expression, even though — a a. 


bound to follow, in the matter of style and spirit, more or less 
the same further course as dramatic and instrumental music. 
This evolution has carried it very far. Few ballets of the 
same type as the ‘Fire Bird’, ‘Petroushka’, ‘Daphnis et Chloe’ 
or ‘Le Sacre du Printemps’ (that is, roughly, big ballets with 
a plot, elaborately worked-out music, and calling for big com- 
panies) are being written. An obvious practical reason is that 
they would have very little chance of production, and prac- 
tically none of adequate production: not even those four, or 
the delightful ‘Shéhérazade’ are to be seen nowadays; and the 
fine tradition which they originally set is in danger of being 
forgotten. And on the other hand, a few recent attempts of a 
comparable order, such as that carried out with Vaughan 
Williams’ ‘Job’, 
did not prove 
quite . satisfac- 
tory from the 
choreographic 
point of view. 
But there are 
many reasons, 
even more seri- 
ous, and not far 
to seek. 
Ideals have 
changed in all 
the arts whose 
conjunction the 
ballet repre- 
sents. Every- 2 
where, artists ; 
have been trying 
to create forms 
which would 
correspond to rr 
the atmosphere ae 
of our own time, a4 
express its char- 
acters and ambi- 
tions. The first 
consequence, 
curiously, was a 
reactionnotonly © 
against ‘roman- 
ticism’ (in a conveniently vague sense, covering a multi- 
tude of sins on the part of both ‘romantic’ art and its 


ono 


detractors), but also against realism in expression. Quite 


a number of composers and theorists have turned away from 
the realism, real or alleged, of music-drama, and favoured 
a return to opera, with its set conventional forms. The Verdi 
Renaissance, for instance, has provided us with plenty of 
literature to that effect. More widespread among composers 
has become the preference for ‘absolute’ or ‘abstract’ music, 
again in set classical forms for choice. And, above all, a ten- — 
dency is asserting itself to revert to simplicity in style and 
idiom. Without trying to settle which came first, the new 
musical egg or the new-choreographic chicken, we may say 
that this non-romantic, unsentimental, starkly conceived 
and carried-out music served*the purposes of dancing that 


~ aimed at being characteristic and dynamic rather than graceful “ 
~and sensuous; and, as composers proclaimed their determina- =~ 


tion to write abstract music, signifying nothing but itself, so 
did the new dancing aim‘at being nothing but dancing, devoid 


it strove to be characteristic, as I have said, in its own syn- 
thetic, abstract way. Reality of a formalised kind—replacng = 
the “beauty for beauty’s sake” of the old ballet style—was very 
much to the order of the day, but to the exclusion of definitely 


realistic accuracy, eS oe Storch 
_ In the matter of music, this led to giving up all quest of eo 
colour, or what has since been called ‘ethnographic realism’- % 

the. combination.of elements, choreographic as well as musical, cake |? 
which. played so important.a part in the ‘Igor’? dances or 
‘Shéhérazade’ or “The Three-Cornered Hat’, Even though th 
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‘4 fa setting of'a ballet be a village in old Russia, or a shop in Paris, 
or a fashionable seaside resort, stage-action and music carry 


j nowadays, is achieved mainly by means of short cuts and 
: schematised patterns, never used before. The return to tradi- 
tional set or ‘abstract’ forms implies no return to the conven- 
% tional airs and graces of yore. It is too early to say how far the 
/ -__-new style consists of airs and graces of anovel kind. ~~ 
Processes, at times, are so drastic that they give an impres- 
‘sion of distortion. Even the technical jargon in use just now 
S (and unavoidably used, alas, in this article) has registered the 
bs fact in the label ‘expressionist deformation’, It would be 
_ ___ interesting to compare, did space allow, features in the new 
-__ dancing (for instance, in ‘La Table Verte’ shown by the 
Ballets Jooss, certainly one of the most strikingly original pro- 
% ductions of recent times) with features in certain types of 
__*modern music—say, Schénberg and Alban Berg’s way of 
achieving novelty of effect by scattering over various octaves 
the notes of what would otherwise be very ordinary diatonic 
or chromatic patterns—a clear example of deformation. 
Given all these new ambitions and egregious methods, it is 
very fortunate that a growing desire for simplicity should be 
asserting itself. If modern life-is to be reflected in opera and 
ballet, and the spirit of our time asserted in music generally, 
it stands to reason that the simpler the music is, the better, at 
__~ least for the time being. The style which aims at expressing 
5 all this is still in its experimental, tentative stages. Musically 
or choreographically speaking; its vocabulary may be more or 
less evolved, but not so, it would seem, its syntax—or, at least, 
the secret of it has reached but very few members of the 
public. And an additional reason for composers to be-simple, 
just now, is that they need never be tempted to think in 
advance, as in the good old times, of the steps which will 
eventually be performed to their music: as often as not, they 


us straight into the Erewhon of the new ballet. Formalisation, ’ 
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would be hard put to visualise these in advance. Nor need 
they fear that by being simple they will risk failing to stimulate 
the choreographers’ imagination, Often Diaghilev, in his late 
years, achieved the most satisfactory results with the simplest 
scores, such as Auric’s ‘Les Matelots’ and ‘Les Facheux’, 


*Rieti’s ‘Barrabau’, Poulenc’s ‘Les Biches’, and Lambert’s 


‘Romeo et Juliette’ among others. Likewise, nowadays, the 
Balanchine and Jooss Ballets; although with these musical 
simplicity was, at times, carried too far—especially with ‘La 
Table Verte’ and ‘Anna-Anna’, whose subjects would cer- 
tainly have suited composers inclined by nature to ‘let them- 
selves go’. 

. Butthen, the relation between music and dancing remains, 
whatever may have been said to the contrary, an undetermined 
quantity. We can hardly conceive an opera made of music not 
written expressly for it; but, ever since Diaghilev used, in the 
Egyptian ballet “Cleopatra’,a ‘Turkish Dance’ by Glinka, ‘Per- 
sian Dances’ by Mussorgsky, and a modern European ‘Bac- 
chanal’ by Glazunov; or illustrated Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
‘Sh¢hérazade’ with an action utterly unrelated to the pro- 
gramme which had inspired the composer, we know that 
in the ballet the thing not only is feasible but may come off 
Qilite well 7s ° pe See ces Pp 
: Now the Ballets Russes de Monte-Carlo have given us “Les 
Présages’ to Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. It is hard to tell 
whether the venture pleased. admirers of this symphony as 
much as Diaghilev’s ‘Shéhérazade’, pleased, despite all ques- 
tions of principle, admirers of Rimsky-Korsakov’s music, or 
distressed them as Diaghilev’s “Tamara” distressed at least a 
few admirers of Balakirey’s. The one point that matters is that 
such things can be-done without being forthwith adjudged, 
unanimously or almost, to be desecrations or even culpable 
errors of taste. Who, then, will dare pronounce on the question 
of the necessary relation between music and dancing? 


a The Funétion of Décor 


By HERBERT READ 


HE various ballets now being presented in London 

provide plenty of material for a general consideration 

of the art and its tendencies. It is my particular 

business to criticise these ballets from the point ot 

view of décor and costume, the music and -choreography 

being the concern of other critics. I find myself in an initial 

difficulty, because the most recent development in the art of 

ballet has for its ideal the obliteration of any such divisions; 

and that is a devlopment with which, on general principles, 
_ I am completely in 
sympathy. Let me. 
. therefore try in the 
first place to explain 
what this new ten- 
dency involves. It is 
best illustrated by 
two ballets at the 
Savoy Theatre— 
‘Anna- Anna’ and 
=)». “Brrante’, and. by 
Jeux d’Enfants’ at 
y the Alhambra _ (all 
three incidentally 

first produced by. 
_ the same maitre de 

ballet, Boris Koch- | 
ae Re “mo).- - : 

fee ee ene ‘classical’ 

~~ notion re ballet 

_ | ignores décor: it is 

an exhibition of 


_. companiment 


t, iaghilev, 
brought his first 


Drawing for ‘Errante’ (Savoy) by Tchelitchev, who is responsible for the décor and (in 
. .. conjunction with Balanchine) the choreography. The music is adapted by Kaecklin 
P from Schubert’s ‘Wanderer’ music 


‘ballets to Paris in 1909—that the setting of the dance 
‘became -one. of the first considerations. Then, especially 
‘in the case of Bakst, it threatened to overwhelm the dance 
‘in a splendour of costume “and back-ground. The aim of 
‘a producer. like "Diaghilev was. simply to bring together 
the three elements, music, dance and décor, in what might 
be called an illustrative context: the dance was: enhanced 
by these additional elements. At times there were pro- 
tests, as when the music of Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Shéhéra- 
zade’ was used to 
‘illustrate’ a ballet 
of quite a different 
content or inspira- 
tion; and a similar 
protest is sure to be 
raised against the 
use made of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony in ‘Les Pré- 
sages’ .at the Alham- 
bra. The next stage 
is represented by the 
appearance of Strav- 
insky, a composer 
writing directly for 
the ballet. In ‘Sacre 
du Printemps’ and 
*Petroushka’ we had 
for the first time 
ballets conceived 
both. musically and 
choreographically as 
ballets; only the 
décor was still an 
added element, an 
illustration. And as 
such décor remained 
during the whole of 
Diaghilev’s reign. 
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Georges Balanchine, the choreographist of Les Ballets 1933 
at the Savoy Theatre, has for his ideal the complete integration 
of the various. elements composing the ballet.'The. word 
‘ballet’ itself becomes a doubtful appellation; there is only one 
art of the theatre—we sometimes call it ‘theatre’. By using all 
the elements suitable to the stage,.to produce the maximum 
esthetic effect on the audience—that might be given as a 
definition of the art of the theatre. That maximum. effect will 
be produced when all these elements are not merely brought 
together to produce an aggregate effect, but so fused that they 
cease to exist as separate elements, and the music is not music 
without the dance, the dance not dance without the décor, 
the décor not décor without the dance. Such a fusion involves 


Two drawings by Dérain for ‘Les Songes’ (Savoy)— 


the scrapping of some of the most dearly-loved conventions of 
the classical ballet: all‘ kinds of pirouetting and technical 
tours-de-force of dancing are excluded because they break the 
unity of total-effect. But the human voice and singing, hitherto 
excluded from all purist conceptions of the ballet, may be 
‘introduced because they properly belong to the art of the 
theatre. We get them in ‘Anna-Anna’, with disturbing results 
if we are to judge by the criticisms with which this ballet has 
been received. But it is simply no criticism of this ballet to 
say that it-is no longer ballet—the only question the choreo- 
grapher. asks is: is it. good theatre? And any unprejudiced 
critic must admit that it is. It raises ballet to the dignity of 
tragedy—or, more precisely, of tragic opera. And it is inter- 
esting to note the normal theatre making an approach towards 
the same integration from an opposite direction: the produc- 
tions of ‘La-Compagnie des Quinze’ at Wyndham’s Theatre, 
notably “Le Viol de Lucréce’, are only distinguished by the 
absence of music from a ballet like ‘Anna=Anna’. 

In décor, the new ballet breaks away from the static back- 
cloth. The scenery must not hang like a dead ‘thing, like an 
irrelevant spectator; it must co-operate with the other elements; 
it must be dynamic. ‘In the end,‘ this means that. the décor 
must be related to the movements of. the dancers, to their 

~action; and this means that décor will be Concentrated in 
‘ costume. ‘Phe: stage: becomes more like a circus ring—very 


reminiscent of one in. ‘Anna-Anna’—and the. scenic effect is . 
produced by the bodies of the dancers and their draperies. - 
In ‘Errante’, which, in spite of the fact that the music is drawn: 
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‘ready-made’ from Schubert, represents the. extreme, develop- 
ments of this new conception of the -ballet, the stage is set 
with. blank white wings and backcloth, and the décor pro- 
duced entirely by draperies and lighting. The theme of this 
ballet is actually written by the artist, Paul Tchelitchev, and 
though ideally one would have liked to see a modern composer 
co-operating, the ‘Wanderer’ music of Schubert is perfectly 
suited to the dream-phantasy which the artist has conceived— 
partly, one must assume, under its direct inspiration and 
partly, as most people seem prepared to regret,. under the 
more distant inspiration of Professor Freud. It is a pity-that 
critics should be so knowing, and that psychoanalysis should 
be such a term of abuse; and anyone who is inclined to sneer 
at the significance of Freud should read Thomas Mann’s 
essay on the subject in the current issue of the Criterion. So 
far as art is concerned, it is inevitable that a technique for the 


analysis of dreams should have its influence on the synthesis» 


of dreams, which is another way of saying on a work of the 
imagination. Both ‘Anna-Anna’ and ‘Errante’ are admittedly 
influenced by the doctrines of Freud; and we might assume 
that ‘Jeux d’Enfants’ and ‘Présages’, presented by the. Ballets 
Russes de Monte Carlo at the Alhambra, are not innocent of 
the general conceptions of psychoanalysis. Though André 
Masson, the painter of the décor in ‘Les Présages’, is no 
longer officially a member of the Surréaliste group, both he 
and Joan Mird, who is responsible for ‘Jeux d’Enfants’, have 
affinities with Max Ernst, and the interest aroused in this 
type of art by the Max. Ernst exhibition at the Mayor Gallery 
will be sustained by the exhibition of Miré’s paintings now 
being held at the same Gallery. This Surréaliste inttuence 
reaches its triumphant justification in Miré’s ‘Jeux d’Enfants’, 
and is now welcomed by enthusiastic audiences who have for 


aoe 


—the ballet whose choreography, décor and costumes he has 
designed. The music is by Milhaud 


the most part never heard of Surréalisme, thanks to the 
lethargy of English art-criticism. é 


In some of the present ballets, particularly in ‘Errante’, an 


. increasing use is made of the technical potentialities ‘of stage 


lighting. Not only is the emotional mood of the:ballet reflected 


in the modulation of the colour of the light, but play is made~ _ 


with: shadow-effects, and the diaphanous draperies, used’ with 
such apocalyptic splendour in the Tchelitchey ballet, function 


not orily as the visible embodiment of the rhythm of the - 
~ music, but also as the translation of this rhythm into a shifting ~ 
drama. of light and shade. In this, as in all other devices, a 


completely unitary effect of the spectacle’ is: aimed. at, and 
achieved.» Kota ape iinet meas 
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HE most exciting thing in academic physics and 
chemistry at the moment is the new form of atomic 
hydrogen which was discovered in the United States 
-- recently by Messrs. Urey, Brickwedde and Murphy. 
a ‘These investigators found in ordinaty hydrogen, in a propor- 
_ tion of I to about 4,000, a new atom of hydrogen which has 
the singular property of being nearly twice as heavy as the 
atom of ordinary hydrogen; instead of weighing 1 (to be 
__ exact 1.0078) on the scale of atomic weights, the new atom 
_ weighs 2 (more exactly 2.0135). There is nothing new in kind 
here. It has been well established since 1913 (when the idea 
~ ‘was considered revolutionary) that a chemical element need 
~ not have al Jits atoms of exactly the same weight; nature does 
' permit small deviations from the commonest value; for ex- 
*- ample, most carbon atoms weigh 12, but a few weigh 13; the 
_ Majority of oxygen atoms weigh 16, a few weigh 18, and still 


commonplaces were positive that it was highly improbable 
' that hydrogen could partake of this property. For if hydrogen 
_ had a mass other than 1 it would have to be 2, and this would 
imply that one and the same element had atoms some of 
~~ which were twice as heavy as others. ‘This supposition was 
_ regarded as a good deal further than nature was prepared to 
~ go. The Americans, however, were not deterred by these a 
priori views. For some years-they have specialised in finding 
~ rare forms of the commoner light elements by a spectroscopic 
- technique which they have made their own. They hoped that 
the mass of 2 would exist in hydrogen. They then did a very 
neat piece of staff work—solid thinking and much calculation 
 .—to discover how this-hypothetical form of hydrogen was 
~ most likely. to reveal itself, if it existed, and when they put 
_ their ideas to the test of experiment they found that the 
_ hypothetical. was real: they: found the mass of 2 exists in 
ordinary hydrogen to the extent of 1 in about 4,000 parts. 


it is, but in the fact, found later, that the heavier atoms can 
be easily separated.from the: lighter.. Although, as I have 
said, the existence of atoms with different masses is a property 
of many elements, no one has yet succeeded in removing the 
rarer from the common form. The best that has been done 
¥ has been to éffect a very very small concentration of one in a 
5 mixture of both, after.a series of extremely tedious operations. 
ae ‘With hydrogen, however; these and- other Americans have 
é discovered a separation which is comparatively easy. Everyone 
i: is aware that water may be. formulated. as HO. Its molecule 
_ ____ contains one atom of oxygen (of mass 16).and two atoms of 
- hydrogen. When a ‘current: of ‘electricity is passed through 


of water—when water is electrolysed—hydrogen is evolved at 
oa the negative pole, oxygen at the positive. It has now been 
~~ _ found that the molecules of water which contain atoms of 
ae hydrogen weighing 1 are very much more readily electrolysed, 


and so removed, than those which have atoms of hydrogen 
weighing 2. By electrolysing thirty litres of water until only 
about .a cubic centimetre remained; it was found that this 
water was actually ro per cent. denser than ordinary water, 
and that its boiling point, freezing point; and other physical 
properties were measurably different. The' weight of a mole- 
cule of ordinary water is 16 plus twice 1, that of a molecule 
of water, containing two atoms of hydrogen weighing 2, 16 
plus twice 2. The change in density (which follows that of 
___ weight) should therefore be from 18 to 20, which is approxi- 
’___ mately a change of 10 per cent. From these data it would 
© appear that the electrolysis of water to:a very small bulk'con- 
__centrates the new form of hydrogen to such an extent as 


_ the usual 2; a new form of water which weighs 20 instead of 
_ 48, and ‘soon. (Curiously enough, as will be mentioned later, 
~ this new form may not be called a new element.) The replace- 
__ ment of ordinary hydrogen by the double-weight hydrogen in 
__chemical-compounds is certain to modify their properties, and 
_ those who have got hold of the new stuff have begun to find 

what these modifications are. HCN, which represents 
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_ fewer 17. But even the ‘very people to whom these facts are © 


The real point of interest lies not in this, interesting though » 


American Team-Work on Hydrogen 


prussic acid, of detective story fame, may turn out to be much 
less lethal when the H weighs 2 ingtead of 1. H»SO,, which 
represents sulphuric acid, may turn out to ‘be hardly acid at 
all when both hydrogen atoms are replaced by the double- 


‘weight form. In organic chemistry there is an interesting 


phenomenon called ‘tautomerism’ in which an atom of -hydro- 
gen attached to one atom of a compound spontaneously 
jumps forwards and backwards between that atom and another. 
It will be interesting to find out the effect of doubling the 
weight of the jumper on this spontaneity. Benzene has the 
formula C;H;. Now that there are two masses for hydrogen 
(2 and 1) and also for carbon (13 and 12) there are‘actually 169 


_ varieties of this simple and useful substance. (For this-calcu- 


lation one must be chemist rather than arithmetician because 
the calculation requires a knowledge of how carbon and 
hydrogen are linked in the compound.) The biologist may also 
share in the new. work. We know that the hydrogen-ion 
concentration of our blood and other parts of our ‘innards’ is 
an important factor in health. It will be interesting to see how 
rapidly our temperatures go up or down when the heavier 
hydrogen-ion replaces the ordinary one in the bloodstream. 


(Golden opportunity-for the investigator who acts as"his own 


rabbit.) The physicist, of course, is not going to be left out. 


“All the experiments he has done with hydrogen atoms or ions 


can now be redone with the new atom. He is now given a new 
projectile with which to bombard and disintegrate the nuclei 
of the atoms of light elements.What he has already done,with 
the ‘proton he may do even more mightily with the double- 
Weight proton, for it is expected that the latter will have much 
the: greater.‘punch’. Although in:many cases investigators’ can 
predict fairly accurately: how the new particle is_ going to 


. behave, there is always excitement .in  setting’-out: on’ the 


new quest.. For the beauty of nature is not merely that 
she reveals the unexpected, but-often that different thing, the 
unexpectable. - -..- ea 

_ The old-fashioned chemist,.I. am sure, would have been 
bewildered by all this.‘ To him an element was an assembly of 
identical atoms. He used to define an element as something 
which could not be divided into component parts by chemical 
means. His ‘simplicity got its first shock when it was found 
that nature permitted variations in mass (but not in other 
properties) in- atoms of the same element.-The blow was 
softened,’ however,’ by the fact that no one could exploit this 
fact by effecting'a separation of one kind from another}<With 
hydrogen, however, as has been said, this has been done— 
done quickly and with almost unbelievable efficiency by 
American team-work. For the first time in history man has 
divided an element into two kinds of atoms. In this jar we can 
have hydrogen weighing 1, in this jar hydrogen. weighing 2. 
Each is the element; each is hydrogen. 

The paradox of this position is in the fact that at the present 
time an element is defined in terms of the number of positive 
charges which are believed to exist on its nucleus. In hydrogen 
(both kinds) thisnumber is 1,in helium 2, in lithium 3, and so on. 
(In the neutron it is 0.) The elementis defined, in other words, 
in terms of a property which happens to be integral.:There 
can’t be a new element lighter than helium and heavier than 
hydrogen because there can’t be an integer between 2 and I. 
: It is obvious that'a distinctive name and symbol for the new 
atom is required. (We can’t’ go on: talking about ‘double- 
weight’ hydrogen.) The name is the prerogative of the 
discoverers. Until they have spoken, it would be rude for 
suggestions to be made in Europe without their knowledge. It 
seems certain, however, that D will be the symbol and the 
name will begin with ‘Di’. The ideal name should suggest 


- ‘Di’, and ‘hydrogen’ and, if possible, ‘proton’. ‘Diogen’, for 


example, won’t do because the nuclear name would then 
become ‘dion’, which is too like the very: different thing the 
‘jon’. It also suggests the philosopher in the tub. If D be 
picked for the symbol, the chemist must look forward to 
seeing D20, D2SO, and other strange symbols in- research 
publications. The new form of hydrochloric acid. will then 
sound exactly like the letters.which an honorary doctor of 
Oxford may put after his name. 

SSC a ote: A. S. RUSSELL 
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<M odernist? ‘Poetry 


OR the last two-and-a-half years now we have: 


published a new poem each week—occasionally by 
some writer with the standing and reputation of 
Walter de la Mare or Harold Monro, more often 


-_ by younger poets almost entirely unknown to the general 
‘public. These poems have been carefully selected from 


the mass submitted to us, and to judge from the letters 
and comments of our readers, they have been pretty 


_ widely noticed. Some have liked our choices, others have 


most strongly. disapproved. ‘A frequent blemish’ is the 
verdict of one correspondent, who goes on to accuse the 


_ poems as ‘extravagances’ that ‘may perhaps please certain 
inferior literary cliques who strain after novelty for mere 


novelty’s sake’, to condemn the ‘modernist cult of ugli- 
ness, but it finds no favour with the general public’, and 
to conclude ‘that there are certain fixed and agreed stan- 
dards in poetic verse’ to which evidently the majority of 
our poets do not conform. (Observe the use of the word 
if a convenient label had to be found for the 


would probably do as well as any: but our critics prefer to 
call them ‘modernist’—that word which as applied to 
architecture, sculpture, painting and music as well as 
poetry, nearly always means quite simply. something 
modern that the writer doesn’t like, and carries with it a 


. flavour of abuse.) 


The prejudice against this so-called ‘modernist’ poetry 


is probably due to three main causes. In one sense, poetry 


is unlucky in its medium—the philistine ‘I don’t know 
much about art but I do know what I like’ is seldom heard 


in relation to poetry. Obviously, many think, if you have 


eyes to read Bradshaw you have eyes to read poetry: 
and so when they do come.across a poem they. are 
aggrieved if it does not immediately please—blandly un- 


conscious of the fact that a fine sensibility to poetry is - 


probably as uncommon a gift, and as hard an acquisition, 
as a fine sensibility to music or painting. Secondly, as was 
noticed by Wordsworth, most people read a good deal of 
poetry when young, seldom read it seriously again, and so 


are all too apt to judge the poetry they are faced with at 


forty by the standards of what they wallowed in at 
seventeen. It is the old trick of judging a thing by what it 
never intended to be, A. is condemned for bad rhymes— 


when A. is deliberately practising the use of half-rhyme. 


B. does not scan—but B., if they would only look, though 


Me does not regularly hammer down his accents every 


Me secaind Aylabler 


» io 


a 


minimum effort, and gets him out of the way of reading 
poets in bulk. But an intelligent person whose taste has 


not been vitiated by too many anthologies, or limited by 
conventional notions of oldness and newness, will find, to 
take some random examples, liberties with syntax’ in the ie 
- Elizabethan dramatists (Shakespeare very much included), = 
harshness of rhythm in Donne, compoundings of words 


in George Herbert, extravagances of rhyme in Byron, to 


- equal those that, encountered in writers of the twentieth ey er 


century, the critics most deplore. 
An appeal to history is what enemies of ‘modernist’ 
poetry are particularly fond of. As it happens, an appeal to 


is Sates a “iniette Bere ‘Oue stress. tan . 
~ carry a varying number of unaccented syllables. The third — 
- common cause of antagonism to. new poetry probably lies | 
_. in an inadequate appreciation of the masters whose names 
are being constantly invoked to confound the moderns. — 

‘The anthology habit is greatly to blame for this, a habit _ 
_. that invites the reader to regard poetry like chocolates, — 
ae something. that gives immediate ‘gratification with the 


bse 


history can considerably clarify the present situation, for 


what some critics say today is very closely paralleled by what 
was said a hundred and twenty years ago. The early critics _ 


of Wordsworth judged him by the standard of poetic 


diction that he had expressly renounced—and of course _ 
on that count condemned him. They jeered then at the 
‘New School’ where they jeer now at the ‘modernist’. 
They accused Wordsworth of ‘wanton and capricious ex- — 
periments on public taste and indulgence’ where now they — 
accuse the modern poet of ‘extravagance’. They invoked — 
the past to condemn the present. They told Wordsworth | 
it would. not do and adjured Keats to return to his 


chemist’s shop. The-parallel to a certain type of critic 


today is very close, and it is not the poets of a: century ago 2) 


who have been proved wrong. 


All this, we would ‘ask our readers ‘to belicnes is no AL: 
special pleading on behalf of the poems wehave published. — 
It would. be absurd to pretend that every one that is — 
attacked for its ‘modernism’: will survive like Words- 


worth’s to confound its critics in a century’s time. But it 
is a plea for open and unprejudiced and informed reading 
of poetry—treading that will take into account what the 
poet’ is trying to do, that will contribute its fair share of 
effort and intelligence, that will commend or condemn a 


“poem. not because it is~- traditional, not because it is 


modern, but because. it is good or bad-in its own kind. 


The poems we publish may vary widely in quality, but we ; 


firmly believe they deserve and demand this, kind of 
reading. And the person who is prepared to give it to the 
poems he finds in our pages, to the special Supplement of 


nine poems that we publish this week, will not be so sur-— 
prised to find himself concluding (as. Mr. Blunden con- | 


cludes in his article in this number) that much of the 


writing which now seems wildly remote from tradition — 
will be seen to have been only unconventional in surface 
effects, that though it is not like what was most admired 
in 1860, or in 1910, it has its own CSUR Eve title to the | 


name, of poetry. ar as £ 


Week i Week 


ane ‘Save the Children’ Fund has been rae an 


children. of today. with that of the. children of 1925, ‘it can be 


definitely, stated: that there has been no general deterioration’. aoe 
The chief :specific point in regard to which. uncertainty, arises — x 


is with. regard to_ nutrition. Sir George Newman’s annual — 
report to the Board of Education indicates that there has been a — 
very small rise (less than two per thousand) in the proportion — 
of undernourished children in our schools, but in some pla 


oA 
the deterioration must have been much more poeta f 
*Unemployment and the Child: An Enquiry. Published for the ‘Save the’Children’ Fund by. Longmans, 2s. 6d). 1 0. ais 


enquiry into the effects of unemployment on the child- 
ren of the unemployed and on unemployed young 

workers in this country, and the conclusionsreached _ 
are on the whole reassuring*. In comparing the condition of the 
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s in-our Presbyterian eyes are the Sabbath hordes of cyclists 
__ making for loch and moor, the great camps in. fields along the 


_ this. Between 1927 and 1931, although unemployment. was 
increasing, the fall i 


in the cost of living and the increased 
provision of school meals operated largely to offset the ten- 
dency of increased unemployment to cause malnutrition. 
But since 1931 the reductions of unemployment benefit 
“must have increased the risk of malnutrition in families sub- 
jected to pee unemployment’. The risk is particularly 

reat in families where there are many children, or where 

ere are older children requiring approximately adult amounts 
of food, or where rent has to be paid beyond the figure of §s. 
a week, “The factor which most frequently brings unemployed 
families into the danger zone is clearly high rent’. Such 
families could apply for supplementary allowances in the form 
of special assistance, but are generally chary of doing so. The 
committee in charge of the Enquiry recommends that such 
grants should be made a regular feature of Government re- 
sponsibility for unemployment. Emphasis is also laid on the 
provision of school meals. ‘Special expenditure involved in 
supplementing. unemployment relief through school. meals 
should be treated as part of the national cost of unemploy- 
ment’. The provision hitherto made by local education authori- 
ties, we are reminded, has undoubtedly been the biggest factor 


- In preventing serious suffering among children hitherto as a 


result of unemployment. 
* * * 


Musicians who are critical of the effects of broadcasting on 
musical culture will have more food for thought when the new 
invention entitled ‘electronic music” which was demonstrated 
ten days ago is offered to the general public in a few months’ 
time. The instrument, which is a greatly improved successor to 


_ what was first shown in London some six years ago, is an 


adjunct to the ordinary wireless receiving set, which it resem- 
‘bles in outward appearance, except for the fact that it is armed 
with a short upright metal rod at one corner. By means of this 
apparatus the oscillating sounds which receiving sets can be 
made to produce are electrically controlled; and the rod can be 
made to emit musical sounds by the simple process of standing 
in front of it and bringing the right hand nearer to or further 
from it. After a little practice an unskilled person can learn to 
produce notes and play simple tunes, the sound given forth 
by the instrument resembling that of a rather luscious ’cello. 
It can be accompanied by the piano and also, we are told, 
played in-concert with an ‘orchestra’ of other similar instru- 
ments. The volume of sound is controlled by a foot pedal, and 
detachment of notes secured by means of an interruptor of the 
press button variety held in the left hand. At the recent 
demonstration, music: by Verdi, Massenet and other com- 
posers was successfully played, and we understand that after 
tests by well-known musicians sets are to be put on the market 
at a popular price of round about five guineas. If this is done, 
we can prophesy great popularity for this new kind of ‘music- 
making’; but whether the invention will really add to the 
amenities of life must depend, as is so often the case, on how 
far it can be safeguarded against abuse. A houseful of amateur 
“electronicians’ could soon produce the nearest approach to 
cacophonic Hades that the world has yet suffered. We shall 
no doubt have to come to by-laws making it a punishable 
offence to deposit ‘musical litter’ in the public hearing, as it 
already is in some places to leave» waste paper about the 
countryside. 
* * * 

Our Scottish correspondent writes: Our workers go on holiday 
much earlier than is customary in most parts of England, and 
already the popular seaside resorts, Portobello, Rothesay, 
Dunoon and the rest, are filling for what Lancashire calls the 
Wakes and we call the Fair. The report is that the letting busi- 
ness is not what it was and that landladies face an unusually 
bleak season; and that perhaps is only to be expected while our 
staple heavy industries are so tragically depressed. The student 
of our northern habits, however, may reasonably attribute this 
decrease of the residential holiday habit to the astonishing in- 
crease within the last dozen years or so of the ‘day out’ habit, 
which has been. fostered so remarkably among us by the 
development of cheap transport facilities, the sheer spiritual 
need. of the unemployed man to escape from the drabness of 
our cities and towns, and by the spread of the indefinable 
modern urge towards exercise in the open air. There are those 
who say that modern Scotland has ‘gone pagan’, so astonishing 
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main roads, the dress and deportment of those who throng the _ 
beaches in fine weather, and the unwonted indifference to 
traditional custom of those who serve the generation by rail or 
*bus or steamer. It is a new Scotland, a Scotland very con- 
scious of its sudden accession to.freedoms formerly the sus- 
pected privileges of southern peoples, and it looks as if many 
interesting problems of adaptation are before us. We may 
assuredly expect a political crisis to arise out of the relations 
between the hiker and the landlord who, up here, has always 
been rigid in defence of his rights, especially of the sporting 
order, and is uneasy as to the protection afforded him by our 
peculiar laws of trespass. A preliminary skirmish has alread 
taken place; and it was not the landlords who won. The Churc 
of Scotland is very greatly concerned with the spiritual prob- 
lems involved and, apart from establishing huts in some of 
the larger camps, seems to be momentarily helpless before this 
astonishing spectacle of a people renowned for its devotion to 
the Kirk taking the hedonistic path. A minister in a new sub- 
urb of Glasgow that is traversed by the main arterial road lead- 
ing westwards out of the city has, with almost complete lack of 
success, sought.to appeal to the pleasure-seekers by means of 
specially early and brief services in his wayside church. One 
solitary cyclist formed his congregation the other day. That 
this new and formidable class of Scot may be ultimately sus- 
ceptible to some sort of approach—whether religious or politi- 
cal, who can tell?—is tolerably certain, but the detached 
observer is content to note in the meantime that it is an in- 
finitely healthier and soberer generation than that which went 
“doon the watter’ twenty years ago. 


Pictorial Photographic (ompetition 
The remarkable progress made by modern photography is 
reflected in the pages of THE LISTENER, the high standard of 
whose illustrations is maintained largely by drawing upon the 
resources of our best professional photographers. But the 
amateur, too, can make his contribution to our pages; and it is 
with a desire to encourage such contributions that we now 
invite those of our readers who are amateur photographers to 
send in entries for a competition which will extend from 
July 17 to September 2. We propose to offer each week during 
that period a prize of Five Guineas for the best photograph 
submitted by an amateur. The winning photograph will be 
published in THE LISTENER in the week in which the prize is 
announced. The sum of Ove Guinea will be paid for any other 
competition photograph which may be published in THe 
LISTENER. 

The purpose of the competition is to encourage the pictorial 
photograph. We set no special subject for the competition, 
but photographs will be judged primarily according to their 
pictorial quality and general interest. Photographs of personal 
interest only, and photographs of the ‘snapshot’ type are not 
wanted. Points which will be taken into consideration in judg- 
ing the entries are originality of subject, originality of com- 
position, and technical merit. The Editor reserves the right 
not to award the prize m any one week if the entries do not 
reach a high level. 

Competitors should note carefully the following conditions: 

(1) The prize of five guineas for the winning photograph, and 
‘any sums of one guinea which may be paid for other photographs 
published, will ‘purchase the first British right of reproducing 
such photographs within a period of fifteen days. 

(2) Each photograph entered must be accompanied by a form 
cut from an issue of THE LISTENER stating that the photograph 
is the personal work of the entrant. This form will be published 
each week throughout the duration of the competition. Any 
number of photographs can be submitted, but each must be 
accompanied by an entrance form. (See page vii). 

(3) No photograph may be entered for the competition which 
‘has previously been published elsewhere. 

(4) Photographic prints sent in will not be returned to th 
owners unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope 
of appropriate size. 

(5) The decision of the Editor is final, and no correspondence 
can be entered into with regard to his judgment. 

(6) Parcels or envelopes containing entries must be marked 
‘LISTENER Photographic Competition’, and the Editor cannot 
accépt responsibility for photographs lost in transit. 

Entries should, if possible, reach the office of THE LISTENER 
by the first post on Saturday of each week, as this will enable 
the entries to be judged in time for the prize-winning photo- 
graphs to be published in the issue of THE LISTENER 

-appearing onthe Wednesday .week following. 
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Strong Men of Europe—V 


NE does not generally expect a politician to be avery 

romantic figure, but Marshal Pilsudski, has led.a 

life which would make the wildest cowboy from 

the Far West—even a cowboy on the films— 
decidedly jealous. He has passed five of the best years of his life 
in Siberia. He has escaped from the worst prison in Warsaw by 
pretending to be mad. He has published a.revolutionary paper in 
Russia in such secrecy that his wife had to sing loudly so that 
other people would not hear the printing machine, while the 
paper was going through the press. During the War he fought 
first with the Central Powers and then against them, until the 
Germans captured him and locked him up ina fortress. He has 
been a very successful bandit—not for. his own personal profit, 
since even today he isa poor man,-but so that the Russians 
might help the Poles to free themselves from Russian rule. 
That only covers a. very small part of the romantic: activities 
of the rather crusty 
and disappointed old 
man who now lives in 
the Belvedere Palace 
on the outskirts of 
Warsaw. 

Many of us have 
not. been very -polite 
about the foreign 
policy of “Poland, 
partly because we 
have not remembered 
anything about her 
past. But the one goes 
a very long way to ex- 
plain the other. 
People who gathered 
their ideas of the 
Congress of Vienna 
from a rather charm- 
ing film about it do 
not realise that it con- 
firmed the division of 
Poland, . a _ country 
with a long and im- 
pressive history, be- 
tween Germany, 
Russia and Austria- 
Hungary. The reap- 
pearance of Poland 
on the map as one of 
the largest countries 
in Europe ought to 
teach us that you can no more suppress the feeling of nationalism 
in a people than you can the feeling of religion. They both 
flourish under oppression, . 

Josef Pilsudski was born in what was then Russia and is now 
Poland, and his boyhood was. shadowed by- stories: of the 
brutality with which tke Russians had “suppressed. the. last 
Polish attempt to regain her independence. A century of non- 
existence as an independent country had not been enough to 
wipe out Polish nationalism, and Pilsudski’s mother was only 
one of thousands who used to read to their children, not fairy 
stories, but poems and tales of the country’s former greatness. 
The boy had to go to a Russian schoo]l—there were no others— 
and he and his parents suffered if he was heard talking Polish. 
Half the job of his teachers was to destroy affection or respect 
for the Polish idea, and he tells how, years afterwards, the 
villain in his nightmares always took the form of a Russian pro- 
fessor. He was one of ten children, but there was little gaiety in 
their large, rambling country house. Their mother would never 
invite a Russian official, however important, and they never 
escaped from the feeling of oppression and danger. / 

In some cases the attempt to wipe out all thought of Poland 
succeeded.- Many people, feeling that the struggle for inde- 
pendence was hopeless, made the best of it under their new 
rulers, and built up careers for themselves in Germany, Russia 
or Austria-Hungary. To them the Poles who still planned revolt 
were a nuisance, almost a danger. Josef Pilsudski became one 
of the biggest nuisances of them all. By the time he was seventeen 
he had already organised a secret society for the reading -of 
Polish revolutionary authors, at a time when the discovery of a 
book.on Polish history meant certain exile. When he was twenty 
he was arrested for being mixed up ina plan to assassinate the Czar, 
and was senténced to five years in Siberia. His brother was exiled 
for eighteen years to the island of Saghalien, off the Siberian 
coast, and Lenin’s elder brother was hanged. Asa matter of 
fact, all that Josef Pilsudski had had to do with the plan was 


A game of patience—Marshal Pilsudski takes a brief respite from politics 
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Marshal | Pilsudski 


By VERNON BARTLETT 


that his brother in Leningrad—St. Petersburg as it then was— 
had happened to give his address to a young conspirator who 
came to Vilna in search of chemicals for his bomb, but that did 
not worry the Russian authorities. By sentencing him, they 
started Pilsudski off on a career in which he has never com- 
promised with his conscience, to the great distress of his 
enemies and to the considerable discomfort of his friends. 

Siberia gave Pilsudski time in which to work out his ideas. 
Most of the other prisoners were Russian Socialists, and he 
became a Socialist himself, but a Socialist of rather the same 
type as Mussolini—that is to’ say, he used the party because, 
being a party of revolt, it could help him to win his country’s free- 
dom. In 1894, two years after his return to his home, he printed 
the first number of what has‘now become the biggest Socialist 
newspaper in Poland, the Robotnik. Editing a newspaper does 
not sound extremely risky or- thrilling, but it becomes so 

when the — printing 

press has to be hid- 
den in the cupboard, ~ 
and every copy. of the 
paper has to be smug- 
gled out of the house 
im a suitcase, with the 
knowledge that a dis- 
covery of its contents 
would mean man 
years in prison. Ittoo 
over. a fortnight of 
steady work to print 
less than 2,000 copies, 
but thepolice inLodz, 
where the paper was 
printed for the greater 
part of the time, 
would have done al- 
most anything to trace: 
it to its source. 


Nearly seven years . 
went by before the 
printing press was 
discovered, and 
Pilsudski became a 
prisoner again. Other 
editors came forward, 
and two issues of the 
paper were even 
printed in London, 
but the genius of the. 
movement was shut 
up in the most impregnable prison in Warsaw. It was then 
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that he pretended to be mad in order to be transferred to some 


place from which‘escape might be possible. And only when the 
pretence had become so great a strain that it-was verging upon 


reality did the Russian. officials decide to transfer him. to an 


asylum, not in Warsaw, where he had so many friends, but 
hundreds of miles away in St. Petersburg. Pilsudski has 
always been an uncomfortable man to get on with, and I imagine 
one of the reasons why it is now so difficult to see him is because 
his temper is so uncertain, and his frankness if he does not like 
you is so devastating—although I am.told that when he wants to~ 
be, ,he is a man of the very greatest charm. Furthermore, since 
he had been a conspirator from boyhood, he kept his own 
counsel and was therefore always a bit of a mystery. In his 
own home in Warsaw I saw one cartoon entitled ‘Pilsudski 
consulting his colleagues’, and the cartoon showed Pilsudski 
surrounded entirely by mirrors. But his energy and his courage 
had won so much respect among Polish Socialists that they 
were determined somehow to bring about his escape. > ~ f 
A young Polish doctor who had never even seen him gav. 
up all hope of making a career in order to help. He managed ‘to 
get transferred to the asylum. Civilian clothes were smuggled 
into it, and Pilsudski, dressed in them, was smuggled out of it. 
Disguised as a Russian customs official, he got away from St. 
Petersburg. During the months that followed he came to ie 
London, but:he spent most of his time.in the neighbourhood = 
of the Mile End Road, with other Polish and Russian revolution= 
aries who could find a home in England when almost every ay 
other European. country refused. them admission. In a few 
months he was back again working for Poland’s independence, 
but this time in the Austrian part of the country instead of the _ 
Russian. Somehow the Russian tyrant must be overthrown, — 
and when the Russo-Japanese War broke: out, Pilsudski even 
went all the way to Tokio in the hope of persuading the Japanese _ 
to put up the money to form a Polish army. corps. ight — 
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sa well have succeeded if Roman Dmowski, the leader of 
se Poles who hoped to get some freedom for their country 
by argument and reason, instead of by conspiracy and force, 
had not been there before him. His failure to persuade the 
Japanese did a great deal to widen the gulf between these two 


sections of the Polish people, and to add to the difficulties when 


the country had at last got free. 

Very well, then, said Pilsudski to himself, if he could not be 
a military leader, he would become a highwayman of the Robin 
Hood type. Any method of annoying the Russian authorities 
became legitimate in his eyes. He amused himself by organising 
all over Russian Poland secret gangs of armed workers, whose 
job it was to free prisoners, to attack officials, or to rob the mails 
in order to get money to carry on the campaign—their most 
successful coup brought them very nearly three million Russian 
roubles, and that was when the rouble meant a good deal more 
than when I was stupid 
enough to buy some thou- 
sands of them from Russian 
prisoners during their war 
with the Poles in 1920. 
People-do not talk very 
much about the bandit phase 
of the Marshal’s careernow- 
adays, but it is not without 
importance, if only because 
some of his friends of that 
time have become leading 
politicians in the Polish 
republic. 

The gangster phase did 
not last very long, however, 
because Pilsudski soon real- 
ised that it was too insig- 
nificant to make much of 
an impression upon the 
Russian government. If the 
Japanese would not help him 
to form an army, somebody 
else might do so. He per- 
suadeéd the Austrians to allow 
hini to form Polish legions 
which might be used against 
the Russians in the event of 
a war. They gave him old 
service rifles, and allowed 
his men to attend rifle prac- 
tice on the Austrian govern- 
ment ranges. In 1914 
Pilsudski sent his first troops 
across the frontier. into 
Russia a few hours before 
Austria-Hungary had 
declared war. This first de- 
tachment .was not- very 
impressive. It consisted of 
one hundred and seventy- 
two men so ill-equipped that 
they had»-to..carry their 
ammunition in their pockets. 
Some of them also carried 
saddles and stirrups in the 
hope of finding horses on 
the way. But it was the be- 
ginning of the Polish attempt 
to win freedom by force of 
arms. 

I am saying so much about the. past that I shall be able to 
say very little ‘about the present, but I don’t think one can 
hope to understand Poland today unless one realises the 
conflicts that arose during the War between even the most 
patriotic Poles. Some were on the side of the Germans and the 
Austrians, some were opposing them on the side of the Russians. 
Pilsudski was first on the one side and then on the other. 
Dressed in his shabby uniform, one day he would be worrying 
the Austrians to let him help them against the Russians, and the 
next he would be drifting around among his men at the front 
persuading them not to take the oath of allegiance to Austria 
which was demanded of them. Even his best friends were 
confused by the way in which he seemed to be conspiring 
against himself. But in the long run he was right. He knew 
that the Central Powers would not give Poland her independence 
unless they-had to. He was their ally until they had cleared the 
Russians out of Poland, but their enemy when they wanted the 


Polish legionaries to continue fighting in a war which was no . 


longer theirs: Just when he was most uncertain as:to what-he 
could do to’help his country, the Germans decided:matters for 
him by arresting him and making him a martyr by putting 
him in’ prison im Magdeburg. When the German-collapse came 
and he was free to return home, he was the hero of the whole 
country; ‘and a hundred: thousand: people crowded to-meet him 
atithe ‘station in “Warsaw: No other ma alive}: not even 


A glimpse of the Belvedere Palace, where Pilsudski remains saut up in 
mystery while his friends run the government 
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Mustapha Kemal of Turkey, could travel among his people 
reat same conviction that they owed their freedom mainly 
to 5 : 

But victory was'not what Pilsudki had expected. He found 
himself involved in a war with Russia and in endless quarrels 
with Polish politicians, and generally the fault was his. The Poles 
who had represented their country at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence objected to the idea that he alone deserved all the credit for 
Polish independence. Anxious to immtate Napoleon, but for- 
getting his disastrous march on Moscow, Pilsudski marched on 
Kiev, with the result that the Russians in their turn managed to 
get within a mile or two of Warsaw. I happened to see alittle of 
the Polish army at that time. On the worst day of all, after 
getting as near the front as I could, I spent hours in the August 
heat waiting in a queue for any sort of train to take me away from 
it-again. I remember two things very vividly. I remember the 
extremely unpleasant insects 
that walked up and down the 
neckof mynearest neighbour 
in the queue. But I also re- 
member the way the soldiers 
kept singing. Their equip- 
ment was awful. Their 
officers were, for the most 
part, terribly incompetent. 
They were dead tired and 
they were at the end of along 
retreat. But they sang about 
Poland until I realised some 
of the patriotic fervour that 
their beloved Pilsudski had 
been able to arouse in them. 

The war ended in victory, 
but the political squabbles 
drove Pilsudski to despair. 
Like Sefor Azafia, he was a 
democrat who had the 
utmost contempt for the 
selfish party. politics that so 
often rob democratic consti- 
tutions of their value. No- 
body has been so- rude to 
Parliament since Cromwell, 
and some of his adjectives 
about it would get me the 
sack from the B.B.C. if I 
were to use them. For a time 
he retired altogether to a 
simple country house that 
his soldiers had bought for 
him. But Parliament contin- 
ued to waste time over 
futilities or, as he put it, to 
behave as though it were a 
locomotive towing a pin. In 
1926, he marched on the city, 
turned out the President of 
the Republic, who had once 
been joint editor with him of 
his secret revolutionary 
newspaper, and made him- 
self Prime Minister, since 
the constitution .gave the 
President too little power to 
satisfy him. Poland should 
be democratic according to 
his version of. democracy. 

Nowadays, Pilsudski plays a much smaller part, but his old 
friends run the government while he remains shut up in the 
Belvedere Palace, a figure of mystery whose public appearances 
are as sensational as they are rare, a magnificent adventurer who 
is so far-sighted that people around him have often judged his 
actions mad until facts have proved them to be wise, aman who 
is bitter because his romantic idea of Poland has been worn away 
by drab reality. The upper rooms of the Belvedere Palace have 
been turned into an amazing museum. Here.is a picture frame 
which some peasant took two years to carve; there a toy motor 
car made by the children at some school; here an eagle made by 
his barber out of the Marshal’s own-hair; there the photo- 
graphs of him issued when he was wanted by the police, and so 
on. I noticed on one shelf an amazing variety of things, amonz 
them two bottles of vodka, a pair of boots, a clothes brush, a 
box of marzipan fruit and an eighteenth-century violin. 

The officer who showed me round assured me that Marshal 
Pilsudski-had not visited this museum for two years. But I 
wonder whether, sometimes when the rest of the house is: still 
and dark, this old man with the bristling hair and drooping 
moustache’ and-.deep set eyes doesn’t wander through it to 
comfort himself with the thought of allthe patient, simple people 
who have spent their. savings and their time in the hope of prov- 
ing their devotion to.him for. giving them back an independent 
country, 
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A typical British ‘dolmen’ excavated at Bryn Celli Ddu in Anglesey 


By courtesy of Mr. W. F. Hemp 


Excavators’ “Progress—II 


Western E- urope 


By STANLEY CASSON 


T' is true to say that more has been found out about the 
archeology of Great Britain during the last twenty years 
than was previously found out in a century. British dis- 
coveries will be discussed in this article in connection with 
the archeology of the coastal lands of the Channel and the 
North Sea and of the Atlantic coastboard as a whole, because 
the principal discoveries of the last decade have had-as a result 
the fixing of the continental connections of our island and the 
breaking down of that insular aspect of British archxology 
which was an inheritance from the historians. For the further 
back in British history and prehistory we go; the less insular 
was the life of the inhabitants of our islands. 
But there are still gaps in our knowledge. Irish archzology 
is hardly systematised, and little or no organised excavations 
have taken place in Ireland. Scot- 


land is now beginning to produce Pee 


“a 


Pliocene Age is an achievement of which British archeology 
must be always. proud. For here is the ancestry of palzolithic 
man, the first appearance of man as a maker of artefacts. Of 
the dim age of climatic disturbances which intervened between 
paleolithic man and neolithic man we know little more than 
was known a generation ago. Of the origin of neolithic man 
likewise we know nothing. But of his affinities in, Western 
Europe we know a very great deal. We can hardly trace neolithic 
man back earlier than 3000 B.c., but a thousand years. later he 
emerges in greater clarity. From the archzological discoveries 
of the last fifteen years we know that he was of common stock 
with continental peoples. From the patient and scientific excava- 
tions at Windmill Hill near Avebury, which is the only large 
neolithic habitation site to be fully excavated, it is clear that France 

, and Europe across the North Sea 
: held folk of the same type, or at least 


evidence for her prehistoric periods bee. Tee Pee, folk who made simi'ar pottery and 
but much remains to be done. Most VF aa ~ implements, and lived in the same 
of the important discoveries in as Sy way. South-east Britain, the southern 
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thought to cover all the possibili- _, 
ties of research. It was thought that, i 
after the Romans left, England was | 
plunged into chaos, and, after a jj 
period of barbaric and incompetent | 
Saxon control and Danish intru- \ 
sion, the Norman Conquest came \ 
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mS \ wall, and on the Welsh coast and in 

Se aie : Ireland, there was, on the other 

> hand, a neolithic culture allied with 

’ the Atlantic lands of Spain, Portugal 

} and Brittany. All these neolithic folk 

} of. the south seem to have been 

beh affected by the intrusion of a strange 

i mode of ‘life~ and ‘strange ways 


as a final civilisation ; that laid the x 
foundations of, our present glory. -..-° \ 
Such is the account in the average. ..--\ 
schoolhistory. book of our early-his-. - 
tory. To this story archeology has . 
now added many new and strange 
chapters and expunged from it many 
illusions... ' . 

The vague “Old Stone Age’, repre- Se kn 
sented by the palzolithic implements of river gravels, is now 
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= yf of belief. They. were - passionately 
4... devoted to the cult of the dead and, 


left us vast records of their belief 
in an after-life, and almost none of 
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Gold torques, found at St. Ives 
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vaults, and their makers were a people in close touch with a 
great maritime world. The gaunt dolmens of the West Country 
‘are the denuded cores of Long Barrows, and the tragedy is that 
almost all the larger and more important were ruthlessly excav- 
‘ated by unscientific collectors many years ago. We rely on 
chance record-and fragmentary finds for our feeble knowledge. 
“Kits Coty House’ in Kent, and ‘Wayland’s Smithy’ on the Berk- 
shire Downs are outlying barrows of this ancient race, long 
broached and emptied of their contents. To about the: year 
2000 B.C. must be attributed that most ancient of all British 
large-scale monuments, Avebury Circle. It seems to have been 
built about the time that the first big invasion of our island took 
place—that called the invasion of the ‘Beaker Folk’, a contin- 
ental people from Holland and Germany who entered in two 
waves along the eastern and southern coasts. These were the first 
users of metal in our islands and, to judge by their remains, a 
strongly built, round-headed people whose physiognomy was 
that of the ‘John Bull’ of the caricatures. Excavations in the last 
few years have shown that these people had reached Avebury 
and the circle must have been made about the time of their 
arrival. But as a monument, Avebury continues the Atlantic 
tradition of big stone building that had gone on for several cen- 
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turies in the west. The ‘Beaker Folk’ soon amalgamated with the 
indigenous Neolithic people. From this blend developed the 
British Bronze Age. 

To the middle of the Bronze Age—roughly 1500 B.c.—be- 
longs a monument which was only added to the prehistory of 
Britain in 1925, the great circle known as ‘Woodhenge’. It was 
discovered solely by the aid of air-photography, although the 
earthworks that surround it had been noted earlier. Woodhenge 
is so called from the fact that it is a ménument identical in type 
with Stonehenge, and perhaps its forerunner in type and time. 
It consisted of six concentric circles of wooden uprights and 
must have been an impressive monument. Its diameter was 
about 250 feet and it is orientated in the same way as Stone- 
henge. Excavation has checked the record of air-photography— 
a further triumph for scientific archeology. 


The great activity of Wiltshire archeologists has also shed 
much light on the greatest of all prehistoric monuments—Stone- 
henge—which is without a rival in the world. A concentrated 
campaign of excavation and research has resulted in at least 
some_solutions of the numerous problems connected with this 
great monument. For centuries Stonehenge has been the target 
of strange, sometimes frantic theories, of idle speculation and of 
vain enquiry. But now we can say at least this with confidence: 
Stonehenge is as composite a monument as Westminster Abbey. 
Some of it is very ancient,.some of it borders on the historic 
period. It originally consisted; when complete, of a ditch that 
limited its maximum area, of three rows of posts or stones out- 
side the present circle, the huge existing sarsen stone circle of 
local origin and the small inner circle of ‘blue stones’, not of 
local origin. Not all these parts were built at the same time. The 
ditch and first circle were probably contemporary with Avebury 
or Woodhenge: the standing sarsen stones that we see are on the 
other hand thought by many to belong to quite a late date in the 
Iron Age, say 500 B.c. But the ‘blue stones’ have been shown 
conclusively to have been brought from as far away as Wales, 
where perhaps they already formed a sacred circle, but were 
transferred to the now very holy religious centre in Wiltshire. 
In other words, generations of the pious added to and improved 
the mighty sanctuary. Oddly enough the seventeenth century 
attribution of the circle to the Druids receives now some sort of 
confirmation, as long as by ‘Druids’ we mean the priests 
described by ancient historians, whose existence cannot. be 
proved before the Iron Age. 


In general we are thus able to get now a much clearer idea of 
the culture of the West European Bronze Age. The Atlantic 
coasts of France and Spain, western Britain and Ireland are now 
seen to haye formed one cultural area. The great wealth of gold 
in Ireland, in the Wicklow mountains, seems to have drawn to 
the British Isles a steady stream of adventurous folk from the 
continent. How rich was the output of Irish gold is seen in the 
distribution of gold finds. Nearly five hundred gold ornaments 
of the Bronze Age, some weighing as much as 16.0zs., are to be 
seen in the National-Museum in Dublin. Cornwall seems to 
have imported more Irish gold objects than most parts of west- 
ern Europe and a welcome addition to our knowledge comes in 
the find at Towednack, near St. Ives, in 1931, of two torques and 
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the last six years’ work. 


_ wave of Celtic people ‘in 


_. But the Iron Age culture was not introduced by one 
- movement of peoples Fresh waves: of immigrants came for a 
period of centuries. The first developed slowly across south-east _ 
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Denmark, where isolated finds of definite Irish types have been 
found. In short the whole Bronze Age in these regions was an 


age of wide enterprise, high taste and interchange of peoples and 


commodities. But Ireland and England perhaps played the most 
important part. 


To the middle of the Bronze Age belongs a fine round cham- 


cas 


A Prehistoric Track revealed bythe ruts of wheels in the cityof Verulamium. The track is crossed 
in the foreground by an early Roman ditch ae oe 
By courtesy of Dr. Mortimer Wheeler, the London Museum 


bered cairn at Bryn Celli Ddu in Anglesey which was scrupu- 
lously excavated in the last few years. For the first time we know 
something about the ceremonial which accompanied a Bronze 
Age burial, for no similar mound has hitherto been so carefully 
examined. In the tomb-chamber was a sacred pillar, carefully 
cut with primitive tools. Human sacrifice seems to have been 
made at the burial. A primitive sculpture in the shape of a stone 
incised with a spiral pattern stood in the chamber. The sanctity 
of the dead in the Bronze | 

Age was, indeed, astonish- 

ing. The religion of the 

Atlantic seaboard must 

have been a strange one. 


_ Of the Iron Age in Britain 
we now know a yery great 
deal, mainly the result of 


£oon after 800B.c.a change 
is seen in the culture and 
products of the Bronze Age 
‘people and there is an in- 
trusion of new folk who 
belong to the same type, 
archeologically, as the 
peoples of the salt-mining 
areas of eastern Austria, 
who began the great Central 
Eurorean Iron Age. Many 
would like to identify these 
early Iron Age intruders 
with. the first and earliest 


Britain. Certainly in Aus- 
tria at this time the race 
was Celtic. But ethnolo- 
gical conclusions are al- 
ways based precariously on : 
archeological facts. For the moment the facts must suffice. ~ 

The discovery of the Central European connections of our 
own nascent Iron Age is one of the most recent and most im- 


oa 


_ portant of British archeological discoveries. The earliest settle- 
_ments of the new people were found in Wiltshire, again, as in the © 


dim past, an objective of newcomers. 


definite fe 


Forest of Dean. To this second wave belong the great circular 
hill-fortresses of. the west, miner-settlements like Chysauster 
in Cornwall; now excavated, and ultimately the well-defended 


lake-villages of Glastonbury and — 
Meare in Somerset. Here at last 
_ we see the artistic products of the — 
Celtic Age which founded astyle 
m of art which seems to have survived 
the whole period of the Roman — 
‘ occupation and emerged iagain in 
Saxon times. The third wave of | 


immigrants came from France and 
Belgium and overran the south and 


whom Cesar saw. The preceding 
on. the coasts of Cornwall at St. 


our Celtic ancestors and traced their 


acquisition by the British Museum 
of four superb bronze wine flagons 
with richly enamelled decoration 


of France, probably also Celtic. 
They were found by chance near 
Metz-.and-show- how. strong was 
the Greek influence that was per- 
meating to western Europe in the 


the flagons and. much of their 
decoration are of Greek inspira- 
tion. Many Greek influences reached 
our shores also, particularly in the 
_ types of British coins of the pre- 
Roman age and in the form of 
bronze vessels of late Celtic type, 
based on Greek or Italian models. 
The great hill-camps that stand out on every sky-line, can now 
be classified according to these various Iron Age invasions. They 
represent the settlements of the new Britons and as such were 
the first objectives of the Roman forces. They can at last be 
clearly distinguished from the neolithic camps, which are few 
and rare, and from the very occasional earthworks of the Bronze 
Age. Excavators are now concentrating on that fascinating 


Hidden beneath the soil till the excavator came—a fine mosaic pavement at Verulamium et 


period, the period of transition from Celtic to Roman control. 
Colchester and Verulamium are key sites where the overlap of 


the two periods can be studied. The discovery in the last two - _ 
years of the separate Celtic city at St. Albans and the exami- 
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parts of the east coast. These were _ 
the Belge of history, the Britons — 


movements with certainty. A recent 


- illustrates the contemporary culture 


wave were the Celtic Britons whom 
the Greek sailors saw and described 
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began the great tin-mining industry of Cornwall; and pressed | 
slowly up the Severn valley towards the iron deposits of the 


Michael’s Mount. Careful archezo- 
logical research has at last classified 
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late Iron Age, for the shapes of — fy 


A fine example of Saxon sculpture—the Romsey Rood 


of organisation and cantonal government of a high order. For 
they, too, were newcomers to Britain and had been forced to 
subject and control a large native population. They in turn fell 
before the better-organised military power of Rome. 

Roman Britain, thanks to the work of Professor Haverfield a 
generation ago, is better known archzologically than any period 
of British history. The excavations of recent years have served to 
fill the gaps left in the permanent historical structure built by 


d CoLONEL SCHOMBERG’s’ BOOK contains a description of four 
years’ wanderings in Chinese Turkestan and Northern Mon- 
: golia, but after reading it one is left wondering why the journeys 
‘q were undertaken at all. The writer appears upon the scene with- 
E out any ostensible object in view and leaves it as abruptly as he 
° arrived. He does not seem to have had any definite geographical, 
ait or scientific, or archzological interest—or to have gone there for 
_ ‘sport. Nor does he give the impression of having possessed any 
' _passionate love for the country. He just arrives, wanders hither 
and thither, and disappears below the horizon again without 
having had or attained any object. Cat etme . 
-. Nevertheless, he does leave a definite impression—and a tru¢ 
____‘®ne. No one after reading his book would be seized with a wild 
enthusiasm to dash off there and then to follow in Colonel 
Schomberg’s steps. But every reader would lay down this book 
‘with a correct impression of what Chinese Turkestan was really 
like. He would be conscious of the constant dirt, of the filthy 
Surroundings of the caravanserais, of the torments of flies, 
“mosquitoes and midges, of the depressing dust haze which hangs 
__ like a pall for the greater part of the year, of the torrid heat in 
summer and of the biting cold in winter, of the listlessness of 
the Turks, and the indifference of the Chinese,.and of the 
nal torpor which like the dust-haze envelops the land. 
But the reader would afso find a few redeeming points about 
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57 
earlier. excavation..The results have been rich. -The military. 
depot. at Richborough which served the whole Roman army dur= 
ing its period of occupation from the first landing, is under close 
scrutiny. Verulamium, the south midland capital which super- 
seded the Celtic capital, has’ already produced some of the finest 
works of art of which Roman taste was capable, sound pedes- 
trian work in mosaic-flooring for the most part. Pre-Roman art 
lay dormant and the fashions of the conqueror were paramount. 
Caerleon, Wroxeter, and a host of small sites and villas have 
helped to enlarge our knowledge. In Wales the excavation of 
coastal camps has.shown that in these regions the Romans organ- 
ised and employed a local militia who lived in camps more of the 
pre-Roman than of the Roman model—in itself a quite startling 
discovery. The camp of Tre’er Ceiri in North Wales is the type 
site, from ‘which this form of coast defence can be studied. Of 
London itself in Roman times we now know much more, as a 
result of the careful co-ordination and supervision of occasional 
discoveries during road and house building. But the dim age of 
Roman abandonment is still obscure, and Saxon archzology in 
its early periods is still a field for wide research. The discovery of 
a burial near Winchester which contained a superb bronze bowl 
of the sixth or seventh century, decorated with highly competent 
enamel escutcheons with coloured designs of a style that recalls 
pre-Roman Celtic art, suggests how permanent was the under- 
current of Celtic art. In this and similar objects we have the-re- 
appearance of Celtic art in its new form, unaltered by Roman in- 
fluence. The submergence and later rebirth of a native art after 
a period of foreign domination is a phenomenon of art-history 
which must be studied with caution and circumspection, but one 
of the profoundest interest, 

-' In full Saxon-Christian times organised research is barely 
beginning. It now seems that the Anglo-Saxons of historical 
records were towards the end of the Saxon ‘period a people of 
wide foreign contacts, of great literary and artistic culture and of 
sophisticated outlook. By the tenth century Anglo-Saxon art had 
a European reputation, and in painting and sculpture England 
was ahead of most western European countries. The all-pervad- 
ing influence of Byzantine civilisation had made itself felt in the 
far west and the debt of Anglo-Saxon art to the east was con- 
siderable. Sculptures long thought to be Norman are now 
identified as Saxon of pre-Conquest times and the Norman con- 
quest is believed to have interrupted a high development of 
artistic taste rather than to have contributed to it. Only in archi- 
tecture did the Normans in the eleventh century bring a new 
contribution of culture. Saxon schools of art like the Winchester 
school of painting, and Saxon sculpture like the Romsey Rood, 
show that the artistic quality of English work was superior to 
that of any other region in the British Isles or western Europe at 
the time. 


The Barren Waste of (-hinese Turkestan 


Peaks and Plains of Central Asia. By Colonel-R. C. F. Schomberg. Hopkinson. 15s. 


what would otherwise seem a quite literally, God-forsaken 
country. He would find that for just a few days in the year the 
pall of dust had lifted and that there, unbelievably high above the 
plains, rose the snowy summits of the Pamir Mountains—the 
Roof of the World. He would find in the Tian-Shan, or Celestial 
‘Mountains, lovely alpine valleys, with deep woods, and rushing 
streams, and meadows of gentians, columbines, delphiniums, 
lilies and irises. He would find in Outer Mongolia rolling 
prairies with rich pasturage affording fodder for vast flocks and 
herds of the nomads.-He would find that, almost wholly desert as 
the country is, yet where water can be brought from the moun- 
tains the land. can be -made to bear abundant crops of wheat 
and rice and luscious yields of peaches, grapes and melons, 
And if the people lack energy and enterprise and possess little 
to fire our interest in them they are at least hospitable to the 
stranger. : 

It is forty-six years since I travelled through the country from 
the extreme east to the extreme west and I notice little change in 
it, except for the worse. When I was there Chinese rule was 
strong and firm and, if neither sympathetic nor enterprising, at 
least acceptable. Now it is weak and uncertain and the country is 
drifting in a morass, just as all the rivers end in the morasses of 
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-. NUMBER of young people have written to me sayinz 
that they want to go intopictures and think that, although 
they have no See of acting, they would be'a success 


on the screen. There is only one passport which will admit 
the inexperienced straight on to the screen and that is exceptional, 
really excéptional, good looks. I know of. one.or two’ cases of 
actors and actressés who have gone to the studios to take their 
chance in the crowd at a guinea a day and have been picked out 
by directors and given a part, which, since they happened to have 
a natural acting ability, they have managed to hold down and 
develop into a successful career. But they are the rare excep- 
tions, for beauty is rare in itself, and coupled with acting ability 
it is rarer still. So all except Venus and Adonis had far better 
stay where they are, in the jobs they have got, than waste their 
time sitting in Casting Directors’ waiting rooms. 

The only other way to get into pictures if you have not these 
rare looks, is to equip yourself for the job, learn acting, singing, 
dancing, deportment, and take your chance in the hard school 
of the stage. I don’t recommend or encourage anyone to do it, 
for the acting profession is badly overcrowded, and the life, 


. which looks so easy and glamorous in its finished state on stage 


or screen, is really’ one of the hardest worked and most heart- 
breaking of professions. When you have decided ‘to face it and 
the poverty, casual labour, and long disappointment that it 
usually entails, and have struggled through an apprenticeship 
of perhaps five years, till you know something about it, you. 
may emerge a rising young actor or actress, and then, if your 
face and figure are not absolutely unphotographable, you may 
get on in pictures; but this time it will be on your talent and 
experience, not on your looks. 


No Life for the Slacker 


You members of the general public who see and admire the 
photos of the stars and the rising stars-in the papers, always 
immaculately groomed, - beautifully dressed, always smiling 
and happy-looking, must often think what fun it all is, and want 
to be in it—for, most of us can never quite relinquish the 
idea that under the lights and in the clothes we should be as 
beautiful as Miss Crawford or Mr. Gable—but let me give you 
the ‘low down’ on this. Take the case of the chorus girl, or 
show girl, in some London theatre, who is starting on her 
career. She has youth and looks, a belief in herself, and a salary 
of'five pounds a week—these are her assets. Out of-this she has 
to keep herself, and sometimes help -her..parents..She has 
always to be neatly, if not well dressed. She has to pay for 
singing lessons, dancing lessons, she may be learning elocution as 
well—so that when her chance comes, she will not miss it, 
through being unable to do anything a part may require of her. 
This makes a big hole in five pounds a week; but she may 
manage to make both ends meet, by posing for photographers 
or wearing clothes as a mannequin. Then somebody: offers her 
some film work. She has an hour’s journey to the studio. She 
has to be there at eight in the morning to be made up and on 
the set at nine, that means she is up at half-past six—and 
probably, after the show the night before, she was not in bed 
till one. Then she stands about on the set and works under the 
lights, in the temperature of a heat wave, till seven or half-past 
at night. She dashes back to the theatre, no time for food, and 
works in the show till the curtain comes down at eleven-fifteen. 
She cannot afford to look washed out, or her assets are gone for 
films. She cannot afford to slack on the stage or the stage 
manager will be after her. She cannot afford to lose her health 
or her job. And she has been on her feet for seventeen or 
eighteen hours. You say it can’t be done, something is bound to 
break under such a strain. One would think so; but the reserves 
of youth seem inexhaustible, and there are dozens of girls in 
London today doing just such a programme as I have described, 


The Film as a Cultural Force 


Now I want to touch briefly upon sides of the film industry 
that I have not even mentioned so far. The cinema is the mass 
recreation, and so much light is thrown on this side of it, that 
we are apt to overlook its far-reaching influence in the fields of 


- culture and education and documentation. We think of pictures 


as an amusement, and not as a force. Yet they are an enormous 
force. As Charlie Chaplin says, ‘A giant of limitless powers has 
been raised, so vast that no one knows quite what to do with it’. 
And so far, little has been done, either to educate an informed 
body of public opinion towards what is good and bad in the 
ordinary run of cinema entertainment, or to catalogue, distri- 
bute, and supply information about the tremendous mass of 
cultural and educational films which already exists. The British > 
Film Institute, which is on the eve of being formed, is planning 
to meet what is felt to be an increasing need. It is not easy to 


digest into a few words either its functions or. its scope. Both’ 
are vast. But, briefly, it intends.to set up a clearing-house for 4 
information on all matters concerning educational and cultural ¥ 
films, to advise teachers as to what films are available, and con- : 
versely to advise the trade as to what films teachers require, to 
act as an advisory body.to. the government and, among other : 
things, to catalogue and certify films for export and import raps 
which the government sponsors, to keep in touch with the 

Dominions and Colonies, and advise on and. distribute films 

suitable to backward races, and generally to form a liaison be- 

tween the trade, and cultural and educational interests athome — 
and throughout the Empire. = 


What the New Film Institute is to do : 


What do these imposing generalities mean in concrete cases? 
Well, they mean, for example, that a teacher requiring a film on, 
say, sweet peas, can find out if it exists, and where it can be 4 
obtained. It means that the trade can find out that there is a s 
demand for a certain type of educational picture, and that a 
market will be forthcoming if they make it. It means forming a 
library and record of all films of cultural or entertainment value, 
and a workroom where such films can be re-cut and edited for 
other needs. For instance, news reels often include interesting 
shots from the Colonies, and these, suitably edited, can be of 
the greatest service in the teaching of geography and general 
knowledge in schools. Again, the use of films to teach backward 
races agricultural methods or to protect themselves against 
diseases, such as malaria or hookworm, has been found im- 
mensely successful, and work of this kind is one of the major 
responsibilities we owe to the primitive peoples within the 
Empire. Here, the Film Institute hopes to arrange co-operation 
between the colonial expert with his problem and the technical 
cinema expert who will know how best to present it. The march 
of western civilisation is so overpowering that many customs, 
costumes, and even landscapes are being lost. The Institute will 
keep records of these dying things, for it would be doubly to ri 
our discredit if we did not even document the times we are 
engaged in destroying. Then in medicine, the screen can record 
the execution of an intricate operation by a master-hand, and 
this can teach students, as no lecture ever could, the right 
execution of it. Such a film is an international document to be 
known of and obtainable all over the world. I could go on 
citing examples almost indefinitely, so numerous and so varied 
are the functions that the Institute plans to carry out. All of 
them are very necessary things, and we are far behind most 
other countries in setting up some such organisation. 

In olden days information and knowledge was ‘disseminated 
largely by word of mouth; only the highly educated could read. 
Then with the invention of the printing press came cheap books. 
For several hundred years the written word has been the chief . 
force in education and culture. Now this is giving Way, or being 
amplified, by other mechanical inventions, of which the chief 
is the film, and the second. broadcasting. The latter is con- 
trolled and has certain definite standards to which it rigidly 
adheres. The film, on the other -hand, is only controled in a 
negative sense by censorship, it is not encouraged to develop an ~ 
educated public. What can be done to inform public opinion, 
broadcasting has proved. The Film Institute is not formed with 
any idea of controlling the industry. Its aims are ‘simply to 
encourage good things, to become a focal point for an informed 
public opinion and to establish the confidence of both the trade 
and the public in its point of view. It is not to our credit for 
instance, to allow the illiterate peasantry of India to get their 
idea of our civilisation from third-rate non-British” film- pee 
melodramas. Yet, at present, there is no machinery to stop this. <i 
The film is a power and therefore a menace. It is time we became a 
alive to this, and guided it wisely for the general good. A motion 
picture is a national document, but it has an international life, 
and therefore, while it may be our pride it is also our résponsi- 
bility. Moreover, film-going is a family affair. Parents and chil- 
dren go together to absorb the same fare, and it seems desirable ~ 
to work towards a higher standard which can perhaps only be 
expressed by saying that we need to encourage films which are 
the best of their kind, of which ‘Jack’s the Boy’, ‘Movie Crazy’, 
‘Hell’s Divers’, “The Blue Light’, or ‘Le Million’ are equally __ 
examples. fae ey 


A Madrigal Summer School is being organised by the British 
Federation of Musical Competition Festivals at The Normal 


Industrial Relations—XI 


_ WN the correspondence that I have received from listeners 
___ §f Ihave seen the problems which are my concern from many 
3 different angles through the eyes of those who confront 
a them in their daily lives. Some of the letters have moved me 
~ deeply; the more so when they have brought. back to me my 
Own early experiences as shop-boy, as apprentice, as foreman, 
iz Beas anager; my own early hopes, fears, endurances, and 
_-  set-backs. 


F: _ “Toilers of the North’ 


I shall say little of these letters; but there is one I should like 
_ __ to quote. It is from a young man in hospital in one of ‘our 
ae Southern’ health ‘resorts, in a hospital for tubercular patients, 
- people whose resistance to that dread disease has been worn 
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_ __ down below the safety level by one cause or another. He comes 
__._ from the North. He was a worker in one of our great textile 
= centres. He worked hard, he put money by, he had hoped to 
_- marry. He has had to give it all up—job, savings, hopes. He 
_ blames his present state upon the wretched conditions under 
which. he worked. He has some harsh things to say about the 
factory inspector who is too easily hoodwinked by the employer. 
He refers to things I had been saying about the thought and 
*, care that some firms give to the welfare of their workers, and 
_. goes on to say ‘Could you but see how little of this spirit there 
-__is in the North, that steady, gentle and unbiassed voice of yours 
_~__ would scarce avoida-little sharp acerbity, as it spoke of man’s 
' inhumanity to-man’. He continues: ‘Since I have been in hos- 
__ pital surrounded by nothing but sweetness and kindness on the 
=) part of both«staff and fellow patients, it has brought home to 
. me more and more forcibly how horrible. was -my workaday 
life. I do not tell you this tale of woe:as a personal grievance, 
or just to ease my own soul; but because my experience has 
| been no worse than that of thousands of others’. 
8 His neighbour in hospital, he says, works for a well-known 
firm—he gives me its name but I am not here giving names. 
He says ‘my neighbour’s enthusiasm and loyalty have been a 
_revelation to me. When he showed me their works magazine, 
teeming from cover to cover with content and happiness, it 
— was brought home to me that firms really did exist’ with 
: employment conditions such as you described; firms in which 
the relations of master and, man were nota constant fight, 
but an alliance’. He. reverts to the conditions in his northern 
~_ town. He speaks of the scramble for riches, of the rise and fall 
: of magnates, of wealth acquired by the sheer disregard of 
humanity. He paraphrases the poet, saying ‘Struggling and 
- sweating we seek to live, but succeed only in digging our own 
' graves’. He is twenty-three years old. He is determined to live, 
and so to live as to wage holy war on these things, but he 
_says, ‘I would rather starve than re-enter that awful northern 
arena’. He tells me these things that I may have what he calls 
' ‘A little black-faced cameo of the toilers of the North’. 
4 : I have replied to him at length, and have heard from him 
a 
J 
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: again. He had not known what memories his story would evoke. 
___ One was a vivid picture of a small boy kicking a ball about a 
___ back street in a Lancashire town. It was a fine summer day. I 
was enjoying myself. But I stopped for a moment before the 
exhaust of a ventilating fan which belched out, at street level, 
hot foul air from a half-underground card room. I peered 
. through the wire grid with its streamers of fluff and through 
__ the whirling vanes of the fan. I could see dim figures tending 
' machines in what seemed to me, looking in from the sunshine, 
_a horrible gloom. It was the first sight I had had of the inside 
_ of a cotton miill, and I remember still; how I wondered, as’ I 
~ looked; whether I should ever have to spend my time, day after 
_ day, in a place like that. 
Well; I did, not tending the machines but making and mend- 
: them; and whether it was that the firm I worked for was one 
of the best, or that its mills were more modern, or that my work 
~ was full of interest, or that I simply got used to the life—I don’t 
__ now know; but it all came’ to seem very natural and nothing like 
the inferno of my early imaginings. There was no slave-driving, 
there was a decent regard’ for health and comfort, there was 
_ plenty of fun, plenty of kindness, good-fellowship and encour- 
agement. On only two things do I look back with an indignation 
- equal to that of my friend in the hospital. One was the relentless 
_ compulsion to be at the mill, ill or well, for long hours with 
hardly a break in the whole yéars From six in the morning till 
f-past five at night, and to half-past one on Saturdays—a 
seven kour week—with an annual holiday’ of four days, 
ng the Saturday afternoon and the Sunday. And, deriving 


Industry from the Inside 
By Professor JOHN HILTON 


mee In the concluding talk of this series, Professor Hilton deals with a number of letters from people engaged in ‘naduetry Ve 
ct. employer and the employed, the foreman and the men under him—which his talks have evoked 
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from these long hours, especially for one studying hard by 
night and by week-end, the overpowering physical weariness 
that turned one’s body and mind leaden through long after- 
noons. Such hours, and such lack of leisure, work damage that 
can never be repaired: not to all, but to some. 


Workers’ Welfare Means Good Business 


My correspondent teases me gently for my unbiassed outlook. 
I am not unbiassed.. Try me with any proposal for going back 
to a fifty-seven hour week and a four-day annual: holiday for 
any factory industry and you will hear language unbecoming to 
a professor. Some other letters I have received make my cru- 
sading blood leap in my veins. There are still abominable con- 
ditions in some backwaters of industry, and in some establish- 
ments which cannot plead fierce competition and lack of profit 
as an excuse for disregarding the decencies of employment. 
But I resist the temptation to rail at industrial: malefactors. 
That is for others, let them get on with it. Mine is another way, 
more natural to me: to po’nt out not the exceptional worst, but 
the usual good, andthe exceptional best, in the hope of doing 
the little I can to make good and better conditions a part of our 
normal habit of thought and of expectation. For the blame for 
shocking conditions in the past has not been only upon the em- 
ployers or the employing classes. There has been apathy, resis- 
tance and evasion on the part of workpeople, too. Some of our 
most enlightened employers have had to coax their workpeople 
with endless- patience to the acceptance and respect of better 
working conditions. The improvement of standards of employ- 
ment that has been going on for long decades past has been the 
result of processes of mind and spirit to which all manner of 
people have contributed. Pillory the inhuman employer where 
you find him, stiffen the law against outrageous hours and vile 
conditions, multiply and strengthen the hands of inspectors of 
factories. Do all this as befits your urge and temper; but know 
all the while that others are working to the same end from 
another approach; pointing out the great improvements that 
have already been achieved, instilling into the minds of all the 
idea of good service rendered under good conditions, and: de- 
monstrating that a care for the worker’s welfare is in line no 
only with conscience but with good business. 


The Employers’ Point of View 


Here’s a letter from an employer: an old man now, but he 
started work at ten, he married at nineteen on 32s. a week, and 
was happy as a robin. “In every job’, he says; ‘I did my bit, and 
the wages I received never made any difference. After a while, I 
started in business on my own account, and succeeded. I have 
employed many men, but never had a man to love his work or 
respect his employer as I did. Men nowadays get a job, and im- 
mediately study to cheat their employer. They sometimes come 
late, they gossip a good part of their time, but are always ready 
to bolt when leaving time comes’. And so on. I put this point 
to an old friend of mine of long and great experience. I said, ‘Do 
you think the workman of today is a poor lot compared with the 
past?’ ‘Of course’, he said; ‘he always was’. And here is another 
employer who has a small long-established business. ‘I have 
always thought’, he says, ‘that to get the best-out of any man, he 
should be interested in the firm, and receive a share of the 
profits. I have paid to employees £7,200 in bonus. Most em- 
ployers don’t like giving money away, and.would tell-me that if 
I hadn’t given it away, I should now have £7,200 more in the 
bank. I don’t agree with that. The men would not have stayed 
with me as they have done, and I should not have had the happy 
life I have had with them. Money is not everything in life’. He 
sends me a little printed account of the steady growth and 
prosperity of his -business. I warned you in one of my earlier 


. talks against thinking of profit-sharing as a cure-all for our in- 
- dustrial ills; but here; I think; is a case in which the sharing of 


profits is just a tangible expression. of deeply-felt goodwill on 
the part of an-employer,; and for that reason it has served its 
purpose well. sean bs tr 


Here is now an example of that increasing type of employer who 


_ is just as interested in:the workpeople as in the work. A young 
: laundry employer tells me how special is the personal element in 


a concern in which girls are taken.on at fourteen and in general 


-stay from five to:ten-years until they leave to marry. For one 


thing. there: has. to: be- more thorough supervision; for another 


. the girls’ love to: see: how far they can go in cheeking the fore- 


woman and testing authority: all of which is most entertaining, 
though sometimes disconcerting. “This marrying business’, to 


a class of work for more than a couple-of years at the most, unless 
she takes charge of that particular job, and has others-under her.’ . 
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a steady move forward for all, and ensures that no girl is on one 
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_ _He tells me how he and his partner start from the ingrained 
_-__—- principle that nothing is good enough for the customer but the 
__ very best you can turn out, and how this principle, accepted by 
the girls, gives them pride in their job and immense delight 
when a customer comes over from a rival laundry because of the 
better quality of their own work. And here is a little device of 
his that I think touches genius. From time to time he arranges 
__ for a parcel of washing to be sent from a friend’s house to a_rival 
laundry and when it comes back he displays it for examination 

_ and comparison, and likes to hear the sniffs of contempt from 
tip-tilted noses. On the technical side he tells how it doesn’t do 
‘merely to say how things must be done, you must explain always 

why they must be done in that way to get the best results; and 

yet how one girl can.differ widely from another in her response 

to this or that manner of approach. He tells me this interesting 

- Jittle fact, too. If, owing to unforeseen circumstances, such as a 
crop of marriages, he has to take on an older girl, say of eighteen 

‘or twenty, the others look on her as an interloper, because she 
‘didn’t start work there at fourteen, and she never becomes one 

-of the family. Having perceived this, and accepted it as a fact 

‘in human nature, he does everything possible to avoid having 

‘to break the recognised order of admittance and advancement. 

‘All this, told with excellent humour, delights me. I would 
say ‘other employers please copy’: but as I have said before, it’s 
‘not much use copying a technique unless you start from the 

right spirit—of a real interest in the people as well as the work. 


“The Man who can Make or Mar a Workman’ | 


Now for the man who is said to stand for ever between the 
‘devil and the deep sea: the man who can make or mar a works 

- ora workman. You may remember some of the things I said 
-about the importance of the foreman and about that very 
delicate question of going over the foreman’s head. Well, here 
_are letters from foremen, all pleased, I may say, that for once 
the much-neglected foreman has been put on the industrial map 
-and put there, so to speak, in capital letters. They tell me of 
their trials and tribulations and of their successes and failures. 
Their stories give me no cause to wish to modify or to underline 
my earlier remarks. Naturally, no one has written me to say: 
‘IT am an example of the thoroughly bad type of foreman such 
as you described’; so to get an account of him, I must turn to 
letters from men who are suffering under him. I will quote 
one. He says, “Up to a short while ago, we had a foreman of the 
very best. My mates and I didn’t mind how much we worked, 
the hours and the money didn’t trouble us, we were happy. 
_Now we have a foreman who is just the reverse, and life is a 
‘perfect hell. If one wants to see the employer, we are told he 
is too busy; if we were to write it would never reach him—it 
would be intercepted and our life would be made worse. If 
only the employer would see us while at work-and talk to Us 
“reassuringly and confidently our discontent could soon be put 
: right. Don’t you think it is an employer’s duty to do. this?’ 
Now it isn’t for me or for you to judge a particular situation of 


fs this kind. We haven’t heard the foreman’s story, nor the em- 


' ployer’s. But it rings true, and it illustrates more forcefully 
than any words of mine, the tremendous importance, from the 
standpoint alike of the workman, the work, and the business, 
of choosing the right type of man for foreman, and of finding 
some system or device by which it shall be possible for work- 
people to say their say to the employer without fear of the bad 
foreman, and for the employer to discuss problems and griev- 
- ances with the workpeople without thereby undermining the 
authority of the foreman, good or bad. I gave you some ideas 

on that point. I needn’t elaborate them. But while on this point 

-of expressing discontents and grievances I must tell you of:a 
“comment made to me by an old friend who has spent’ the 
‘greater part of a worthy life in adjusting differences between 
-employers and workpeople and in keeping -the course of in- 


‘dustry straight and smooth. He said: ‘In your’account of the - 


services rendered to employers by the trade union, you omitted 

‘one point. I’ve always found that even the best of employers 

does better to hear about the worries and grievances of the 

men from the trade union secretary than from the men’them- 

selves. Workmen’ respect a good employer much ‘more than 

' most people suppose, and when it comes to the point of being 

__ with him and free to talk; they would much rather tell him 

b . that everything was going swimmingly than tell him what they 

‘ have on their minds. I’ve known it happen again and again. 

It’s only human nature and a very good side of human nature, 

too. But the result is that they leave him with their grievance 

§till unburdened. If he would talk it over with the tradé union 

‘Secretary, he would find out much better’ what was really in 
‘their minds’. a4 ‘ be ers 4 

- "And row to a score or more of letters on day-work, piece- 

‘work and bonus systems. Every one has matter of interest. I take. 

“the letter that comes first to ‘hand. Here’ is ‘a ‘bricklayer. 

_ He'tells of the effect of the demand ‘for output on quality. ‘At 

the end of the day’, he says, ‘I always come home dead beat. 


_ And why? Because I tr 


and workpeople; all making for the industrial millennium, — 
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1 y to do good work, and. yet to k 

job I have to show as good an output as the man who is sca 

_ ing his work. In bricklaying, any man who cares little about his _ 
_craft can forge ahead by doing shoddy work that will deceive the — 
‘customer’. And here is another on the same point, from a fitter. — 
He has worked piece-work now for fifteen years and regards it 

as a necessary evil, but he has some things to say of its faults. 
‘Under piece-work’, he says, ‘a man is always on full pressure, 
and there is a tendency to skimp the job, for it is practically — 
impossible to do a good job in a hurry’. And now he deals with 
a point I had already mentioned, and which I think receives too © 
little consideration. “This tendency to skimp the job’, he says, 
“entails a keen inspection, which means additional cost in the __ 
shape of overhead expenses. The job is held up during the 
time of inspection, and if the inspector is too keen, andthe man 
has to lose time rectifying errors, it tends to cause bad blood 


between inspector and man. What the workman feels is that he oa 
is earning the wages of the rate-fixers and the inspectors, who bie 
get far better wages than he does’. This is a sore point witha 


good many of my correspondents. One man tells how good the 
relations were between the upper and the working staff at his 2 
place until an output engineer was brought in from outside, 
who, he says, ‘gets about £20 a week for walking about criticis- — 
‘ing everything the worker does and has another man who stands 
with a watch in his hand all day timing the worker and giving 
‘the most ridiculous prices you ever heard of’. He uses indignant 
danguage about ‘high-paid people watching you all day to drain. — 
‘the life blood out of you to fill their pockets and find them big 
cars’. I know, of course, the other side of that argument, but I 
‘give the picture as it is seen by many a workman, and I would 
‘plead for care that the introduction of high-pressure systems 
‘should lead to benefits all round; and should not mean merely — 
.a transference of earnings from the workpeople to an expert 


staff. I find, too, in these letters many a complaint of the cruel © 
consequences of payment by results upon good honestworkmen 
-who are not very. quick and upon elderly men. ‘All-but the 
quickest’, says one man, ‘get into debt on their time allowances. | A. 
-They get their time rates of wages, but every few months — 


.their books are examined and those who are most in debt have — 
‘to gol. on 


Taking the Pace of the Fastest Man 


In every other letter in this pile there are references to rate- 
cutting. Here is one picked up at random. My correspondent 
works for a firm that gives not only bonus but a super-bonus for 
high output. He accepts and makes the best of the system, but he 
‘says there is one snag in it. I give you his own words. ‘Suppose a — 
‘man gets, say, three hours each for a job, and with the help ofa 
‘good set-up he does it in two hours each. That’s all right. He 
‘gets 75 minutes’ extra pay on the two hours, and that’sverygood. 
‘But when ‘a new job comes along practically identical, would you 
‘for one minute ‘suppose’ that the rate-fixer would allow three 
‘hours again? Not likely! Whether the estimate justified it or not _ 
‘that job would berated at 2 hours 30 minutes and the man : 
- would have to work as fast as before to make 30 minutes’ bonus = 
on his two hours’. - eat gS ys rs 
The rate-fixer, poor fellow, catches it right and left. The fore- 
‘men have their dig at him, too. Here is a foreman, making the _ 
comment with which I am very familiar. He says, ‘I find that 
where the workpeople are dissatisfied with payment by results it — 

‘is mostly due to the fact that the staff of rate-fixers and planners 
“have not had sufficient practical experience’. There you have it. © _ 
He is a foreman in a firm of high repute, and has had twenty = 
years’ experience of rate-fixing, planning and estimating. But he 
"goes on to say just how the rate-fixer blunders. He cannot resist 

the temptation to fix the price of a job on the record of the fastest — 
“man, instead of the average, therefore the unfortunate average 
“man can earn very little above his minimum day wage, withthe 

result that the average man is working at piece-work speed fora =_— 

day-work wage. You will remember with what respect I spokeof _ 
‘the good foreman of what I called the old school. I wish I 
could draw upon and give expression. to the collective wisdomof 
‘the best of our British foreman. There would be something ~- 
which our employers might with advantage ponder. ~—~ 
Reluctantly I must pass over another little batch which Ihave _ 
pinned together under the tag, ‘Philosophy and the Humanities’, _ r 

+ 


_'There-is excellent stuff here; but I must pass it by. I linger, too, 
over another little pile that I have labelled ‘Cranks, Fads, and 
Bees in Bonnets’, because I have in my time loved to argue with +f 

such folk’ and find out what it was all about, but as the span of — 

one’s life shortens one has to economise time. Finally, [havea _ 

- collection bearing the label ‘Schemes’. Some are rather flighty — 

~ schemes, some are ingenious schemes, some I think may be valu=- __ 

_ able schemes; but they are all schemes for organising industryor 
remunerating labour or keeping the peace between employers _ 


» It has. been pointed out to us that the piece of furniture — 

- trated on p. 1016 of our issue of June 28 was-a-sid anc 

not, as stated, a cocktail cabinet, and that the decigner of it was" 
Sir Ambrose Heal. } eee tee es 
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Sir Samuel Romilly 


By MARGERY FRY 


England and see what we should have lost if we had not had 
immigrants of other than British blood. A good many of 
#.our most distinguished men and women have been of for- 
eign descent; amongst them Sir Samuel Romilly. He was of 
French Huguenot stock on both sides. His grandfather came 


lE would be rather interesting to go through the history of 


_to this country for religious freedom. Both he and Romilly’s 
father were in business in London, the latter as a jeweller. 


Samuel Romilly was born in 1757. His mother was too deli- 
cate during all his childhood to count for very much, but his 
father was devoted to his children and was helped in bringing 
them up by a cousin and by a much-loved maid, Mary Evans. 
But there was a shadow of sorrow 


hood, which, I think, accounts for 
a great deal in his later life. Before 
Samuel was born the Romillys had 
had six children. Five had ‘died in 
babyhood and the sixth only lived 
Jong enough to make her loss’ more 
felt. Though Samuel never knew 
this little sister it is quite clear that 
he was very conscious in childhood 
of the terrible sorrow her death had 
been to his father. He shows it in 
his charming picture of the elder 
Romilly waking his little daughter 
by playing on the flute by her 
bedside. 

The Romillys moved out from 
Soho to Marylebone, then a little 
village about a mile from London, 
in the hope that the better air 
would save the lives of their last 
three babies—as in fact it did, and 
they all grew up. But Samuel’s 
childhood was. clouded by fits of 
melancholy: He lived in terror of 
his father’s death. Fear of partings, 
and most of all of the supreme 
separation of death, was constantly 
with him. Even lesser partings 
were terrible to him. He adored 
Mary Evans. When there was talk 
of her leaving the Romillys and 
going to live with her own relations 
he went to his room in agony ‘to 
implore God toavertsuch a terrible 
calamity’. 

He had other horrors beside those 
of separation. In addition to more 
ordinary childish miseries, fear of 


- devils, witches, ghosts and murders, he used to dream that he 


‘was present at executions and scenes of blood. He was obsessed 
with the thought of cruelty. In this over-sensitiveness which 
caused him so much unhappiness in his childhood we can see 
the seeds of the hatred of cruelty and injustice which was the 
glory of his later life. 

From the gentleness of their home Romilly and his brother 
‘were sent to a day-school, the only advantage of which was that 
it was near at hand. Mr. Flack, their schoolmaster, was ignorant 
and severe and brutal. He made favourites of the little Romillys 
because their father’s trade of jeweller was more genteel than 
that of most of his clients, but his treatment of the other children 
was.a constant grief to Samuel. The boy brought away precious 
little learning when he left school at fourteen, but he had made 


_ one observation which had a great effect on his after life. He 
had noticed that the other lads grew more mischievous in pro- 
portion to the severity with which they were treated. 


For a long while it was very uncertain. what profession 
Romilly was to follow. He was for a time in his father’s business, 
‘but found plenty of chance between serving the customers to 
get on with his reading. In fact, from now onwards he was 


_ Vigorously educating himself. When Samuel was about fifteen, 


the family, thanks to a legacy from a rich relation, became dis- 
tinctly better off and moved into a larger house in Marylebone 


_ High Street. 


Here is a picture of their home when the young people were 
growing up: . os 
‘I love to transport myself’, says Romilly, ‘in idea into our little 


: parlour With its green paper, and the beautiful prints with which its 


swere elegantly adorned; and to call again to mind the familiar 
affectionate society of young and old intermixed; which was gath- 


A Cruikshank caricature of Sir Samuel Romilly 
British Museum 


ered round the fire; and even the Italian greyhcund, the cat and the 
spaniel, which lay in perfect harmony basking before it. 

-. ‘But yet in the midst of enjoyments so well suited to my temper, 
and disposition, I was not completely happy. The melancholy to 
which I had from my childhood been subject, at intervals oppressed 
me; and my happiness was often poisoned by the reflection that at 
some time or other it must end’, . 


The family had never quite dropped their French connéc- 
tions, and in their childhood the gloom of the London French 
Protestant church on Sunday under a very dreary preacher 
bulked large. Later a young and eager Swiss pastor, Jean Roget; 
was appointed to the chapel and naturally drifted into the pleas- 
ant circle of the Romilly family. 
He married Romilly’s sister. For 
the time being “their home gave 
Samuel society of special intimacy; 
but before long the Rogets were 
obliged by his failing health to go 
back to Switzerland. A year or so 
later it fell upon Romilly to'travel 
to Geneva and take out with him 
the Rogets’ little boy and his 
nursemaid. This was the first of a 
series of journeys to Switzerland 
and France which had the effect 
of widening very much the circle 
of his friends and of his know- 
ledge. In fact he got to know what 
his friend Bentham described as 
‘that large place called abroad’. It 
is quite extraordinary to find how 
many of the famous men of the 
time in France and in England 
Romilly had made friends with 
while still young. They all seem 
to have recognised in him a rare 
ability, He was even asked to write 
an account of the rules and pro- 
cedure of the English House of 
Commons for the guidance of the 
national assembly of France in the 
early years of the Revolution, which 
Mirabeau translated and published. 
‘It never was’, says its author, ‘of 
the smallest use’. 

Romilly never forgot his French 
descent, and that and his life-long 
habit of travel gave him a refresh- 
ingly international outlook. All 
through his. life we find him 
‘reverencing life? outside his own 
country. As a young-man he was 
troubled about the injustice of making the natives of India 
submit to a complicated system of English law which they 
didn’t understand and which took no account .of native 
institutions such as caste and the harem system. He also 
watched Irish questions with great sympathy, and it is fine to 
see a man whose own family had Jost all their property 
in France because they were Protestants, exerting himself to 
get rid of Catholic disabilities in Ireland, and opposing drastic 
legislation brought in by the Government in a panic to 
repress disorders. He kept his sympathy with the French Pro- 
testants and at the very end of his life was calling the attention of 
Parliament to the cruel way in which the.Bourbons were treating 
them. He was always in favour of peace, protesting against our 
going on fighting against the Americans in the War of Independ- 
ence, and even trying to obtain peace with France when 
Napoleon returned from Elba. Throughout his life he was in 
close touch with Wilberforce and the other people who: had 
worked for the abolition of slavery—a reform which was by no 
means complete. But this is going too far ahead. We have still to 
go back to the young lawyer’s career. 

In 1806 Romilly became Solicitor-General and from now 
until the time of his death was very rarely out of Parliament, 
dividing his time between political-and legal work. He took 
politics very seriously. Some people reproached him for taking 
them too seriously. He could not bear to be on terms of private 
intimacy with people whom he was opposing in the House. But 
before we accuse him of partisanship we must remember that 
his devotion to what he calls ‘the divine work of enlarging the 
sphere of human happiness’ was a very large part of his religion 
—and Romilly was a deeply religious man. It would have been 
very difficult for anyone of his nature to enter into the point of 
view of the defenders of most of the abuses which he spent the 
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RG in to get a law passed limiting this punishment to one 
hundred strokes. Flogging, though thenumber of strokes is less, 
llis used as punishment in the Navy and in our prisons. 

- But Romilly’s great distinction lies in his attacks on the fero-— 

cious penal laws of his time. As late’ ‘as 1780 the English law 

“recognised two hundred capital crimes, including such trivial, 

“if rare, offences as consorting for a month with gipsies or assum- 

_ ing the title of a. Greenwich pensioner. It is true that the sen- 


were accustomed to bring in the value of stolen goods in cases of © 
theft. as just below the capital sum. Amongst those condemned 
to death only every tenth or twelfth person actually suffered 
execution. Even so, the gallows bore a heavy. crop. In 1783, 
- London saw an execution every.week. In 1785, as a result of the 
familiar argument that where severity has failed double severity 
may succeed, twice as many were hanged. We hear of two boys 


Per. oS or thirteen. and nine, condemned - for highway robbery on the 
eta fs is evidence of a child of six, lying in irons under sentence of death 
Rasy in the, same cell with a grown-up criminal. Samuel Rogers, a 

acy younger man than Romilly, wrote that he remembered ‘ seeing a 
hes: _ cart-load of. young girls, in dresses of various colours, on their 


way to be executed at Tyburn’:~ - ~ ys < 
___, Nor was the lot of those who were reprieved and pentenced to. 
eS transportation. instead of hanging much better. The first convict © 
=p hs settlement in. New South Wales was -made when Romilly was 
thirty years old, and during the rest of his life this punishment 


gious Lord Ellenborough said that it was really too mild to be of 
much use and that the convicts themselves regarded it as ‘a 
- summer airing by an easy emigration to a milder climate’. 
beet HL Etyts:.Ssee “what it.actually meant. Margaret Wilson, in the 
i ee Crime of Punishment, tells us that the first convoy left England, 
in. May .1787, with some seven hundred convicts, men and 
-- ss women, They arrived the next February. No clothes had been 


> tap ee sent for the women, no medicine for the sick. The seeds that — 


were taken out had moulded and did not sprout. The cows and 
Be 435 71% hep which were intended to. stock farms ran away or 
ene Sur! vere killed by. wha ae or Peete of disease. The convicts were 
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. Provocative of the Femark, ‘Thy speech bewrayeth thee’! >> 

. Imported 28. ~~ - vs 

(3. Birthplace of the strength of i its beginning, Sonye ees eg 
. Reuben’s two sons. _- ' Sa: ane . 

. Material for bread. : 

. Two words to 12 Down, prbctized® as one ey his successor, 

. Should provide a dwelling-place for his brother. 

. Well able to keep his head above water. 

2. Paternal mother (rev.). . 

, Suggested meeting- phen 

. Parabolic heart. 

5. Discouraged, in a particular sense, by 12 Down, 

. Belauded transplanter. s A G22 Sar gel eds 

. A special one was prepared for 29. . : 

. Acclaimed by his enemy. ° x 

On the south of the desert. 2 = “ 

. Sovserved by his rival. oy . : Or <u 

. Anagrammatic import, x Fe aks cent ae 

. Son of-an‘exile. — - ht 

. Completed symbol of the Remnant, 

. Half-credited informer. - rhe 

z Presumably oy by Joseph. <ec° 
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* So eee longer, “but the same, it is thought, 
. Better done more quietly (anag.). = es 

.-A great undertaking‘ended init) = = = +3) 
epentes. by 35 .anidione morejletter. eae es ee 
the hand of the idolater. : a ae 
tee ar lant : ry Sel ts geo 
« Inyited to 23 Across... . Oe 9 ene ES : 
8, Priestly portion in two words. ; ~> 
The deep personified, 7 a : 
. So near and yet (seemingly) ‘ ‘so-far.. -~ - o 
.. Heard the first part of 16 Across, in the second, 

. Beneficiary of David. . . 

20. A covering for the eyes. ~~ * 
. What David did ence, _ 

ki v Understood by Bliakion, = 


; fear 0 not fear death might yet dislike the idea of. being eat 


- tences were not always carried out. By a merciful perjury juries — 
_ violence, but he realised how hopeless this would be and spé 


_ by death a number of trivial offences such as picking of 
. failure of, the existing brutality to stop “the rapid ‘increase 
- three or four of Romilly’s Bills passed into law in his 
; _might have been made and how much suffering might have been — 
en. she Wwas-very. favourably regarded by the judges, although the egre- _ bi 


~ But this would be to overlook the fact which I suggested at the 


could have qualified him for his life’s devotion. In 1818, ju 
after Romilly had been triumphantly returned as member fo 


- tion had vanquished the man. 
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_ stead of AUNTS for the latter. There were many ‘guesses for 


is admissible for 31 Across. : - 
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‘desperation, din 
er ror, prise that men and wom 


_ proposed that he should hand them over to the natives for food. 
~ Rations in the colony were so short that the survivors co: 

-gratulated themselves on the great numbers who died onth 
Way out. The fate of the women convicts was to be chos¢ 


born, and afin ‘the system had worked’ for fifteen \ years th . 


were. over one ampere. of them to add to the ‘difficultie: 


penitentiaries tb. take the ae of hulks— and _transportatio 
_ Romilly would have liked to make an attack upon ‘the 
system of capital punishment for offences which did not in’ 


years of his life in trying to get the most glaringly « 
repealed one by one. "he House of Commons passed 1 
force of his earnestness Bills to repeal laws making p 


Unfortunately, the House of Lords was under the very | differen 


crime an excellent reason for more severity. Romilly’s argum 
that the prisons were schools of crime left him’ unmoved. O 


~ The reforms he fought for so hard were eventually ma 
is impossible not to think with regret how much earlier 


saved if Romilly’s life had been longer. We are tempted 
that in dying he, for the first time, forgot his duty to his country, 


beginning of this talk that only Romilly’ s extreme sensibi 


Westminster, his much loved wife, ‘his dearest Anne’, died. 
Romilly was worn out with the strain of her illness and sank on | 
her death into a deep melancholy. Less than a week after she 
‘died he took his own life in the house in Russell Square which 
now bears:a tablet to his memory. The child’s dread of Beast 
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Enterprising Holidays 


; AST year, in the early spring, I was asked to deliver 
By a twelve-metre racing yacht at Marseilles. I accepted, 
and the venture came up to, and surpassed, all my expec- 
tations of what one might expect on such a voyage at 
‘that time of the year. 

Having accepted, I started making all the necessary arrange- 
ments, and taking all precautions I could think of, to ensure 
_the safety of the. yacht and her crew. I first saw her hauled up 
high and dry in the garden 

of her late owner—very 
small and frail she looked; 
-Such craft are built for 
-racing, and not for ocean- 
going voyages. Flush deck, 
just like the top of a table, 
with nothing between the 
‘crew and the sea some 
three feet below; thirty- 
nine feet long on the water 
-line, with. overhanging 
bow and stern; with an 
- eighty-six-foot racing mast 
towering aloft. Her dis- 
placement was nineteen 
tons. However, we got 
on with the job. The ship- 
‘yard prepared the yacht 
for sea, and the small crew 
I collected, of two men 
and a doctor friend, joined 
her on a wet and dismal 
day toward the end of 
March..We did not like 
the look of the racing 
mast, and felt that here 
was a bunch of trouble in 
store for us, and we were 
not far out in our misgiv- 
ings—this mast proved a 
real nightmare to me dur- 
ing the whole voyage, and 
eventually all but ended 
our careers. 

There was much to be 
done before we could sail; 
running gear and sails to 
be examined and tested; 
skylights and. hatchways 
to be battened down; the 
main cockpit, which would 
be more than likely to fill 
with water in a heavy sea, 
had to be battened down 
‘with heavy deal planks and 
covered with canvas, leay- 
ing only a small steering 
cockpit about three feet 
_square and very shallow. 
In this very small space 
we practically lived during 
our fifteen days at sea. 
_Stores, mostly tinned, to 
last us seventeen days, were loaded: Our water supply gave the 
most anxiety, but I considered we could manage if we used 
the water, sparingly, which proved to be the case. After three 
days of hard work we were satisfied that everything that could 

- be done to ensure the safety of the yacht and crew, even in the 
worst of weather, had been done, except for two things. First, 
_the high mast was a distinct danger, and, second, the compass 
_ had to be placed in an exposed position. However, there was no 
‘help for it; 'so-I decided to take the risk, and all that.we could 
_do was to wait for a slant and get on with it. For three days we 
» were weatherbound. At last the wind came away from the north- 
east, and although conditions were far from good, I decided to 
sail. So in the evening of Monday, April 4,’ we cast off our 
“moorings, said good-bye to our many friends at Falmouth, and 
sailed out of the harbour. ~ : 


‘Steering by Starsand Wind ss 
. Our hopes were shattered, after only a few ‘hours at sea, 
some ‘ten miles'\S.W.-of the Lizard. The night was. very 


_ dark and lowering, with a freshening northerly wind and nasty 
sea, when our first accident happened. I was steering, when 
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The twelve-metre racing yacht with its eighty-six-foot mast 
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Fighting Gales to Deliver a Yacht 


By Commander J. C. N. MACMILLAN 


suddenly a big sea hit us, causing the A trysail to swing in- 
board, the sheet to this sail sweeping the top of our compass 
overboard. This meant we had either to put back for a new top, 
or carry.on with no means of steering at night except by the 
stars when they. were visible, or by the feel of the wind on our 
faces. I called my crew, who were below trying to get some food; 


they came rushing on deck, and after some talk we decided to 


go on and make the best of a bad job. So, all through the trip, 
night steering was, to say 
the least: of. it, an 
unpleasant. undertaking. 
During this first night out 
we were all very much on 
our toes, so to speak, We 
were anxious as to what 
the yacht’s behaviour 
would be in a rough sea 
with the tall racing mast 
towering above’ us; and 
only a very small area of 
sail, as we had only our 
storm canvas set. Frankly, 
I did not like it. We rolled 
in the beam sea so much 
that we thought we should 
never survive the voyage; © 
we had to hang on like 
monkeys; and, to make 
matters worse, there was 
little to hang on to, with 
a_ deck as smooth as a 
billiard table and as slip- 
pery as glass, with the 
tops of the rough sea 
breaking over us. I had 
an unpleasant feeling of 
doubt as to our ultimate 
destination, especially as 
our course took us away 
out into the Atlantic 120 
miles west of Ushant, and 
a good 100 miles west of 
the steamer track across 
the Bay of Biscay. 

I had no intention of 
putting into any port 
short of Gibraltar, which 
was about 1,000. miles 
away. We had .no wireless, 
and in case of accident 
we were unlikely to meet 
any vessel, as a sailing 
vessel has to shape a 
course entirely different 
from the route taken by 
steamers. Anyway, day- 
light found us. still sailing 
out to the west, and the 
mast, though straining 
heavily, still continued to 
hold. Although the sea 
was rising, and the wind 
treshening to gale force, the tittle yacht was sailing perfectly, 
and our log showed that we were reeling off the miles we 
needed so urgently before we could steer a way to the south 
with safety. In the meantime, to add to our discomfort, a 
quantity of paraffin oil had spilt into the bilges. The smell of 
this oil, combined-with the lack of air down below deck, had a 
disastrous effect on three of us; my-doctor friend was the only 
one who managed to resist this combination. Still we had to 
carry on, and as the weather gradually got worse we had-no 
time to think of anything but the safety of our small yacht. 

The next two and a half days were one continual fight against 
great odds. The wind had backed to the west and blew with gale 
force, with every indication of worse to come. By now we were 
heading south, and driving across the Bay of Biscay; the wind 
having backed N.W. was on our quarter—with a high sea. We 
lost count of time. Wet through, and.lashed together in the tiny 
cockpit, we were afraid of being swept overboard every minute. 
We took short spells at the wheel, until our arms were nearly 
pulled out of their sockets. There was no chance of getting food 
or hot drinks as it was practically impossible to stand. Stull the 
mast held, but every man’s eye was constantly aloft, anxiously 
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watching for something which they dreaded to happen. For 
two and a half days we ran before this Atlantic gale and sea, 
swept by seas and spray, weary beyond words, but still cheerful 
as the miles were left behind us, and we hoped that warmer and 
finer weather was in front of us. 


Across the Bay of Biscay in Record Time 


During this time the scene below was. beyond description. 
Everything movable had changed places. It was pitch black, for 
we could not use our only lights—candles in saucers—and the 
hatchway could not be opened on account of the sea. A swinging 
lamp was describing circles with the revolutions of a motor 
engine, and a swinging table in the saloon was also moving very 
rapidly. But, everything has to come to an end some time, and 
the evening of the third day found us running before a moderat- 
ing gale eighty miles west of Finisterre. We had sailed some 
five hundred miles and crossed the Bay of Biscay in record time, 
averaging seven knots throughout. We sighted no ship of any 
kind all this time. 

As the weather had now moderated slightly, we took it in 
turns to go below, to get our wet clothes off and have some cold 
food. With great difficulty the swinging Primus was made. to 
produce some hot coffee. The loss of our compass top had been 
brought home to us with a vengeance. I cannot adequately 
describe to you what we went through during the long hours of 
darkness, with the little ship careering along ‘wildly, and the 
long high breaking sea following astern throwing us about like 
a wind-tossed cork, the helmsman steering blindly into the 
dark, heaving mass of breaking water ahead, with nothing to 
guide him but instinct. We still had another five hundred miles 
to go, but the weather was warmer, and, although blowing hard, 
we found it was possible to snatch a little rest during daylight, 
but only with our sea-boots and clothing on, and one at a time. 

After another anxious and exhausting night, we were in 
sight of the Burlings, off the Portuguese coast—our first land- 
fall..We looked very small and fragile beside those granite rocks. 
The wind was still blowing strong on our quarter. With the 
next day came a favourable change in the weather. From the 
latitude of Lisbon we had a fine sailing breeze to the Straits 
of Gibraltar, having been one thousand and ninety-seven miles 
in seven days and eight hours—a record. We sailed into Gib- 
raltar Harbour in the early morning, a very weary crew, who 
must have presented an odd sight to the examination boat— 
a weatherbeaten little ship, an unshayen and dirty-looking 
crew, our faces snow-white with a crust of sea salt. 

After a day’s rest we were ready to complete the second stage 
of our trip. To be quite candid we didn’t want to move— 
we had had enough, and more than enough. There was still 
no top to the compass, and our great mast was still a menace. 
We could not-wait at Gibraltar while a coppersmith hurried 
up making a new top for the compass. Optimistically, we felt 
the. Mediterranean couldn’t be worse than what we had 
been through in the Atlantic—but we were quite wrong. 


Endurance Tests 


We were forced to stop at Gibraltar for two days because of 
bad weather, but eventually we got away, and all went well 
until we were abreast of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, on the 
south coast of Spain. We were carrying our usual storm canvas, 
and sailing along with a fair wind at.a speed of about four and 
a half. knots. This was about eight o’clock the morning after 
leaving Gibraltar. Without any warning whatsoever we ran into 
a strong wind which came off these mountains, rapidly de- 
veloping into a fierce gale with a high rough sea. Fortunately 
for us, it was favourable, but even so, we found ourselves in an 
awkward position with too much sail on the little ship, and 
driving under, instead of over, the seas. Our tall ‘mast was 
bending and whipping like a fishing rod, threatening to go over 
the side at any moment. At all costs- we had to reduce sail, so 
one of the crew and I started to tackle the job. As soon as we 
had lowered the sail enough to reef, our trouble. started; the 
helmsman had to lash himself to the wheel for safety, as the 
high following seas-were breaking over the stern. It took us 
an hour to reef this sail, expecting to go- overboard. every 
second, but we succeeded in the end, hoisted the pocket 
handkerchief of a sail, and away we went like an express train. 

. The qualities of our little craft were being tried to their 
utmost. Again it was impossible to stay. at the wheel for long 
at a time. For twelve hours the gale blew with terrific force, 
and then moderated just as quickly as it had begun. While it 
lasted it was far worse than anything we had experienced in the 
Atlantic. We began to wonder what was going to happen to us 
next, but the next four days were more or less peaceful. We 
kept:the Spanish coast:in sight in the far distance, and on the 
morning of April 19, four and a half-days out from Gibraltar, 
we passed close to Barcelona, having made excellent headway. 
Marseilles now seemed quite close and our spirits rose accord- 
ingly. But again we were wrong. At one 'o’clock the same day 
we ran into one of the worst thunderstorms I have ever experi- 
enced—it was the forerunner of our final ‘dusting down. We 


had no time to reduce sail, so we had to go on as we were, 


being driven about by the terrific squalls and driving rain 


which-came from every .point -of the compass without any 


warning. Again our mast caused us the utmost anxiety, bending 
and shaking in.a most alarming manner. But it didn’t snap. 


‘Every-timber of the yacht was straining heavily, and at times 


the lee side was awash as far up as the companion hatch. She 
lay nearly flat on the water, before we could shake the wind 
out of her sails. I was full of admiration for the powers of 
endurance exhibited by this wonderful boat, which was never 
intended to be subjected to such punishment. We had three 
hours of this storm, never easing up for a moment, but eventually 
it passed away, and once again we continued our voyage if 
comparative peace. . 


Battling with the Gulf Mistral f 


Four hours later we passed Cape St. Sebastian, and start 
across the Gulf of Lyons for Marseilles—a- distance of one 
hundred and twenty miles: “Tomorrow’, we thought, ‘will see 
the end of our troubles’. The weather was fine with a fair wind, 
and all seemed well, but it was too good to be true. At ten o’clock 
the wind began to freshen from the North-West, an ominous 
sign in the Gulf of Lyons. I was at the wheel; as my crew were 
below trying to get a little rest after an arduous day. Reluctantly 
I called them up to snug down the trysail with one reef: When 
this was done we felt more secure, and carried on. By midnight 
the much dreaded Gulf Mistral was on us with full force. We 
brought the yacht up to the wind, so as to get under the lee of 
the Spanish coast, Then began the worst part of all our voyage. 
My two men and.I crammed ourselves in the little cockpit and 
tried to fight the little ship back to safety under the land. We 
drove her into a nasty, short, steep, head sea, until I thought she 
would crumple up. The seas were hitting the overhanging bow 
with reports like gunshot, and spray was flying thirty feet high 
in the air. In the early hours of the morning it seemed to us that 
the sea was less steep, and that with daylight we should arrive 
under the lee of the Spanish coast, but again we were wrong. ~ 

At 3 a.m. we noticed our port and weather main shroud 
hanging slack—in another moment the mast would be carried - 
away. We couldn’t go about on the other tack in such a sea, so 
we did the only possible thing to be done. At real risk we put 
her before the wind and gradually brought the wind on the star- 
board or opposite quarter to take the strain off the slack stay. 
We ran before the gale all next day and part of the night. We 
were driven one hundred and fifty miles out of our course, and 
stayed on deck until we eventually ‘arrived in Hyéres Roads, 
forty hours afterwards. We had had no food or rest for forty- 
eight hours, and were forced to exist on small quantities of rum 
and water. : 

It is a marvel to me how our small craft survived in that 
Mistral. When the gale was at its height, which is always about 
midday, we found it was necessary to put another reef in the 
main trysail as we were travelling faster than the sea. We 
naturally didn’t like the idea, as it meant a great. deal of risk 
both to the yacht and ourselves, but we knew it had to be done. 
Earlier on, we had started to tow bags full of heavy oil to break 
the crests of the heavy following seas, but nothing would have 
saved us if we had allowed the little ship to be overtaken by those 
tremendous seas. We gingerly started to lower the sail. In a 
moment, the yacht’s speed was reduced, and she took a great 
sea over the stern. The helmsman was washed away from the - 
wheel like a cork, but we managed to catch him before he was 
Swept away for good. After that the sail was hoisted up again, 
and the helmsman, very much shaken, lashed to the wheel. 
Our second attempt to reef the sail succeeded, and we carried — 
on, expecting to founder every minute. 

We were driving now at great speed towards the Corsican 
coast, and unless the wind and sea decreased we were in for a 
bad time. Fortunately for us the wind did go down a little, and 
we managed to bring the yacht round gradually, and get her 
headed for the. Hyéres Islands. All night we were edging up, 
with the sea on our beam, with Corsica under our lee. This was 
a ticklish job, and required a good deal of alertness on the part 
of the helmsman. We were so tired that we found it impossible 
to keep awake for even ten minutes at a time while steering; one” 
man dozed off, and was rewaarded by being woken up through 
being hit by a big sea which almost washed him overboard. 


Gradually the weather calmed down. By noon the next day we Ho 


were well up to Hyéres. We had two days’ food left on board, 
which included two loaves of mouldy bread, fifteen days old. 
That evening at 7 p.m. we anchored in Hyéres Roads amongst 
French men-of-war, so weary that even food didn’t trouble us; — 
we just lay. down and slept. Next morning we examined the — 
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2% "WF I were asked to choose ie ideal setting for childhood, I 
= should say without hesitation that a farm provides it. It 
i may be that in my middle-age I look back on my own 
i &. childhood through rose-coloured spectacles. Yet, curiously 
a Dey these happy memories of my childhood seem to be 
_ concerned chiefly with things which today are considered by 
popular opinion to be horrible and cruel, and from’ which 
Betiidhood should be shielded as far as possible. Looking back, 
Iam forced to the conclusion that I was a very bloodthirsty, 
cruel little boy. I seem to have obtained so much joy from 
_ killing things; and—what sounds much worse—from watching 
things being killed. I make no apology for this, but I am rather 
__ wondering about the effect of it on a child. 
a _ Ofone thing I am quite certain. I did this sort of thing years 
» ago without giving it a thought. Life must, of necessity, bring 
te human being into intimate contact: with many terrible, 
is - cruel, and wonderful things, and surely it is better for the child 
__to come up against things like killing, mating, birth, and death, 
in the ordinary routine of a farming life, rather than to hear of 
_ them at secondhand from some well-meaning but emotional 
_ grown-up. - 
.. “At a very tender age I took an inordinate interest in the 
_ necessary farm killings of bird and beast. With no thought of 
horror, but rather with a glad anticipation, I used to go hand in 
___ hand with the old dairyman to watch him kill the weekly quota 
of fat poultry. To me this grand old man was a splendid 
companion, someone. to be admired, almost worshipped, and 
any thought of cruelty in connection with this weekly slaughter 
never occurred to either of us. I- helped: to carry the warm 
corpses back to the farmhouse with pride, noting perhaps that 
the brown ones were heavier than the white ones, or vice versa: 
: I know that in those days the killing of the pig was a red-letter 
day in my life, something to be looked forward to, something 
which -one missed witnessing only through illnesses or mis- 
_ demeanour, and: then with tearful regrets. At ten years old I 
watched the animal’s death struggles quite cheerfully. In the 
| burning and scraping of the warm carcase immediately after 
| death; my childish hands assisted with glee, while the subsequent 
disembowelling I witnessed with intelligent interest, often 
_ getting in the way of the experts doing it in my eagerness to 
' miss no detail of their grisly performance. Pig-killing and its 
attendant rites were so attractive in childhood that to imitate it 
was a favourite game for wet days in the nursery with my 
brother and sisters. We used to hoist up old cushions with a 
cord over a hook in the ceiling, and open them down the front 
in quite professional style, making a glorious mess of feathers 
and flock on the floor. 
Sex was another thing which appeared to me in those days as 
_ being part and parcel of farm life. Mating, followed in due 
course ay birth, I accepted as the proper order of things. It 
seemed a quite natural and splendid thing for one’s dog to 
produce a litter:of delightfully attractive puppies at the appointed 
time, while the birth of lambs and calves was witnessed as part 
of the automatic routine of nature, without which farming 


S 


could not be carried on. In fact the birth of animals seemed very’ 


\ 
: 
: 
- little different from the expected appearance of green shoots 
: ~ above the ground when sufficient time had elapsed after the 
bon planting of the seed. 
_ The natural, and therefore unplanned death of a favourite 
farm animal did cause childish grief and sometimes tears. One 
2 had lost a friend for no apparently useful reason. It seemed 
such a waste, that one’s childish mind could not help asking why 
es these unnecessary deaths must take place. But the’ child 
quickly forgets this form of grief and these queries in the 
exciting new happenings which follow in succession day after 
day on a farm, and at an early age I learnt the farming truth that 
_ if you keep livestock, you must in the natural order of things 
occasionally have dead stock. The whole purpose of farming 
af to be concerned with an ordered routine of birth, 
marriage, and death, which I accepted unquestioning, and in 
which I found no terror. 
As I grew older, the delights of rural sport took hold of me. 
_ Im those days I was an expert with a catapult, and ranged the 
on high days and holidays with this silent weapon always 
fread: Rats, rabbits, sparrows and many other birds were 
te prey, and, as at this late date it is safe to confess, the 
pheasant and partridge were sometimes poached suc- 
Penny: by this means. The greater joy of exhibiting these 
‘ trophies proudly as evidence of one’s skill was denied. If taken 
home sure and just punishment for disobedience would follow, 
3 “lhe had re be given in secret to one’s friends ‘amongst the 
edituee ot a running hare with a catapult. It got 
anal oes tie’ in a piece of swedes, and ran directly’ away 
me down the drills. It was a fluke, I admit; but'in fancy I 
till meena niihey in its flight, finishing plump or'the back 
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of the animal’s head between its ears, and the ReCPS RAS 
somersault which followed. 


Tn due course I graduated through ees stages to the use of 


the double-barrelled shot gun. First the air gun, then the .22 
rifle, next a single-barrelled muzzle-loading shot gun, and finally 
the grown man’s twelve bore. Ferreting, duck-shooting on the 
stubbles in the moonlight, the driven partridge, and the lordly 
rocketing pheasant, all came to me in due season, and I enjoyed 
them all. Quit> frankly, I think that the varying seasons of 
the year, the beautiful setting of the open fields and* sombre 
woods and the cheerful companionship of my fellows gave’ me 
more pleasure than the actual shooting, but again I say that 
the thought of anything: horrible in the act of killing never 
entered my head. Foxhunting came into my boyhood’s 
pleasures very little by comparison with shooting, but I can 
remember sevéral days of pure biiss. It afforded an intimate 
knowledge of a wider country than the home farm, and provided 
something different to other sports, in that there was always an 
element of personal risk, while the care and companionship of a 
horse or pony which it entailed was a liberal education in itself, 
Riding a horse, even just to amble round a farm on a fat sedate 
cob, is a partnership, and a child must learn many useful lessons 
from sharing in it. 

During the summertime the river-held pride of place in my 
boyhood’s affections. It afforded yet another setting for more 
killing. Both as a boy and as a man, fishing has always attracted 
me more than shooting: It is so much more difficult. If one has 
a gun and cartridges, and birds or animals present themselves 
within range, if one has any skill at all, some of these will find 
their way into the bag; but fishing is not so’easy. The river may 
be teeming with fish, you may have the most expensive rod and 
tackle; and yet you may fish all day to no purpose. At a very 
early age I learnt that to succeed in this sport I must prove my- 
self cleverer than the fish—not a very high aim for a human 
being perhaps, but somehow a very satisfying one. 

I remember the small cuttings in the water meadows as happy 
hunting grounds in early childhood. Minnows and other small 
fish were captured by means of the jam jar on a string, and also 
by small hooks attached to slender cotton for a line, and baited 
with worm. Stones on the bottom of the cutting were moved 
carefully to expose the crayfish, which were seized triumphantly 
by the bare hand: I can remember how they used to dodge my 
eager fingers, swimming rapidly stern foremost like mechanical 
toys. The most fascinating sport of all was to catch lamplighters 
with a long grass stem: I used to strip the head of the grass 
between my fingers and then tie the slender tip into a slip knot 
Then, lying prone on the bank upon my tummy, I would work 
the noose gingerly over the head of the fish, and heave’ him 
wriggling out on to the bank: This was fine art; for if you were 
at all clumsy, the fish would dart away ina flash. 

The water keepers were my valued friends. I helped them— 
probably my efforts were more hindrance than help—to drag the 
river for coarse fish, to cut the weeds, and to wire their natural 
enemies the pike. At fifteen I learned to throw a fly, and’ the 
memory of those happy, eager, solitary days with my rod in the 
Wiltshire meadows will never leave me. Again I say that I killed 
fish of all kinds because it was the natural thing to do in proper 
fashion and in due season, any.idea of cruelty being non-existent.’ 

In accordance with the manners of a’ much earlier date, 
Cobbett’s sons must have enjoyed a similar childhood. In reading 
his life the other day I found this passage: “‘“‘Bless me, so tally 
and not learned anything yet!” a meddling woman friend would 
say of one of my sons. “‘Oh, yes, he has’’, I (Cobbett) used to 
say, “‘he has learned to ride, and hunt, and shoot, and fish, and 
look after cattle and sheep, and to work in the garden, and to 
feed his dogs, and to go from village to village in the dark.” 
Was this such a bad upbringing? 

The point I am trying to make is that a childhood such as: 
mine, in which so many fundamental and important things’ 
appear in their right proportions in the ordered scheme of a 
farn? and its surroundings, is the best method of presenting 
them to the innocent mind of a child. Itis, I know, not a popular 
view, but the other day I found it confirmed by Mr. Herbert 
Read in his book The Innocent Eye, in which he recaptures his 
own childhood ona Yorkshire farm. Writing of his memories of 
pigkilling he says: 

‘But the scenes I have described, and many bitin of the same 
nature, such as the searing of herses’ tails, the killing of poultry, the 
birth. of.cattle, even the lewdness of a half-witted labourer, were wit~ 
nessed by us children with complete passivity—just as I have seen 
children of the same age watching a bul fight in Spain quite unmoved 
by its horrors. Pity, and even terror, are emotions which develop when, 
we are no longer i innocent, and the sentimental adult who induces such. 
emotions in the child is probably breaking through defences which 
nature has wisely put around the tender mind, The child even has a 
natural craving for horrors. He survives just because he is-without 


+ ncidaant oe only i in this ley can i his green: hates fuicde sufi 
“to withstand the wounds: -that-wait for it. 3 
-_ The memories of my own childhood. confirm: that to othe sete: . 
The death throes of the pig caused me no terror, but to witness a ; 
grown-up, that superman to a little child, exhibit fear, anger, or 
aie etict, frightened me horribly. To see a grown man-angry ora 


woman in tears is a SAR ip toa child. mnatenlrst sanies 


ODNANT stands Gai up on a wooded slope of the Den- 


in front and on both sides of us. The Conway river is 
just below them, and, away beyond, are the mountains of 
the Snowdon Range. . 

‘It was in 1874 that the gardeners came’ Sieg and cut the 
Gre sod of what is now one of the most famous gardens in the 
world. Bodnant owes a great deal to those pioneers, for they 
were careful to preserve the beautiful natural features of this 
Welsh hillside. There are, for instance, the old: oaks and 
beeches, the streams in their deep glens and bold out-crops of 
rock. We can see them ‘here today very much as they were a 
generation ago, and a more charming setting for a-garden would 
be hard to find. ‘ 

_ Let us start upon a cruise of the gardens from the terraces 


-which are immediately below the house. Each of these terraces 


is a distinct garden in itself, yet they all differ from each other. 
The first is a rose-garden, formal in design as all rose-gardens 
must be, yet it is in many ways quite unlike the average rose- 
garden. For two-thirds of the year most rose-gardens are rather 


dull places, but when I saw this terrace last spring the beds. 


were gay with tulips. These lead right up to summer when the 
red shoots of the roses come along to cover their untidy leaves. 


Each bed has an irregular edging of alpine plants, such as pinks, 


sun-roses, phlox and the smaller bellflowers. ‘These break the 
rectangular lines.of the beds and flop over on to the flagged 
walks. Their soft colours make a background for the roses in 
summer, and even in winter their foliage is cheerful. Now add to 
the tulips and alpines the shrubs and ‘herbaceous things which 
entirely surround the terrace and we have here a _rose-garden 
that is bright and interesting at almost any season. To the north 
of the rose-garden there are-groups of rhododendrons, mostly 
the earlier Himalayan sorts, planted naturally in open woodland. 
A fine old: Judas-tree stands here and-is a cloud of rosy blossom 
as the early rhododendrons go off. It has for near neighbour 
an equally good tulip-tree which, when I saw it, was clustered 
with its curious green and orange cups. 

Now for the second terrace. The path that leads us there is 
hedged on both sides with masses of azaleas. Some of their 
brilliant spring colour still linger,-and, later on, their leaf-tints 
will rival those of some banks of berberis beyond. After the 
roses and azaleas the second terrace gives us, by way of con- 
trast, the restful green of a lawn. This also makes a good setting 
for the collection of shrubs, wall and. border plants which 


; surround it. 


_ The terraces gradually widen as we descend, so that when we 
get to the third of them we find it is about 100 yards long and 
perhaps 50 yards wide. This level is in many ways the most 
beautiful of all. Its main feature is a lily pool, and ‘one could 
rarely see water-lilies so well grown as they are in this pool. I 
once tried to count their white, yellow, pink and red blossoms— 
and failed. At one end of the pool stands a blue Atlas cedar, 
while at the other is a cedar of Lebanon. The blue fellow, a 

noble old veteran, is the larger, with feathered, silvery Saahs 


leaning over: lawn and water with a spread. of. 70-feet. These . 


fine old cedars here touch just the right note, for they are in 


perfect accord with the classic dignity of the water-lilies and the 


massively buttressed retaining wall which rises 20 feet- behind 
them, This wall shelters a great variety of choice shrubs. In 
front of these are border plants, and a mention of blue “hy- 


drangeas and tiger-lilies will be enough to give you the key to- 


the colour scheme here. Then, on the other side of the pool, just 


above the fourth terrace, there is a striking blend of flame tints 
_ —the vermilion, scarlet, orange and yellow of montbretia, poker- 


plants, day-lilies and gladioli. These make a long broad belt 
glowing colour between low green hedges of yew and Corsican 
heath, And again blue is introduced by interplanting the flame- 
coloured things with the familiar thalictrum which floats above 
those fiery hues like a haze of azure. A happy idea that, well 
worth remembering. And before we leave the lily terrace I must 
give you a glimpse of the poppies in the shades of the cedars. 
‘The blues and yellows of these in adjacent groups give another 
effect much too delightful to resist cribbing. Here are also some 


_ of the latest arrivals from India, poppies like'satin lamp-shades, | 
eight inches across, and the colour of boiled cherries. 


_Now for the last of the four terraces. It covers a full acre and 
consists, for the most part, of a long stone-lined bathing pool; 
Here the’ si tebe wall; ‘which holds up es. third terrace, in- 


8 ating enlendid 3 wad ‘ane ie stable in his little world see 
~ have : given way, and itterrifies him. Such: aparece 

do far more harm to the childish mind than a seemingly call 
that I have not been telling you what a small boy should do ona 


farm, but rather what one small boy did,.and you must form — : 
: ee own conclusions. oR S Big ae ae 3 eh 


e Gi ardens at Boduant 
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_bighshire hills. Looking from the house, the gardens lie © 


‘once more, is a-collection of those flowering shrubs which are __ 
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acceptance of a farming life can ever do. Anyway, remember — =k 
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stead of being straight, sweeps out: in a curve a ris which radiate 
the arches of a double-tiered pergola. This pergola is raised he 
above the water-level and gives a charming balcony effect. Here, — ¥ 
the principal feature of the terraces. Many are rarities with un- 4 4 
pronounceable botanical names, but among them are camellias apr 


and magnolias, myrtles and eucalyptuses, the scarlet Chilian 


fire-bush, pomegranates, and the crimson budleia.. Then, draping 4 
the pergola and balustrade, are climbers—roses and clematis, — ies 
wistaria, honeysuckle and vines. Here, again, border plants are — 
worked in with the shrubs. But this time the dominant colours — 

are the lavender, mauve and blue of delphinium, campanula, x 5 


Michaelmas daisies, phlox and agapanthus. On the first floor, so 


to speak, flanking the pergola, are beds of roses—yellow and — 
white on one side, pink on the other. These also are planted — 
with tulips accompanied by edgings of such rock plants as = 
gelianthemum, campanula, pinks and phlox. Then behind one of _ 
these rose-beds, tucked into a shady corner, is a little garden of — 
white flowers, suggesting night-scented blossoms.and evening 
cool. That is just the spot to linger in on a hot day, but we must — 

be getting along. 

Leaving the canal terrace at its north end,. we are suddenly ‘ 
transported into a garden of three hundred years ago, forhereis 
an old Italian-style open-air theatre garden. The wings are 
entirely of clipped yew. These hedges are so flawless in growth 
and perfectly trimmed by the garden barber that people have  ~ 
asked me if they are real. Now from the grassy stage‘ of this - a 
little theatre, looking over the electric-blue footlights of hy- 
drangea and ceanothus, let us take a glance back at the terraces 
as a whole. In this general view the first thing that comes to m Es 
mind is that the architect and the gardener who did the wor 
must have been better friends than they often are; forthe whole ~ 
conception—design, masonry and planting—is so carried out — 
that the terraces are in perfect unison with their surroundings. By, 
From one level to another flows a cascade of colour, but itis 
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-admirably restrained-in tone.-There is no false note, no over- 


dressing, but a prevailing sense of that quiet dignity and restful — 
beauty so characteristic of the entire garden. 

Below the terraces we come to an avenue of deciduous mag- 
nolias about a hundred yards long. This collection comprises 
many of the rarest and most beautiful kinds in cultivation, Every _ 
tree is just at the peak of its vigour. Only a few flowers are on 
them now, but a couple of months ago they were bearing such an 
amazing crop of their fragrant blossoms that even the rhododen- ~ 
drons ranged along one side of them had to take'second place. __ 
Those of you who are keen gardeners would find the long bor- —_— 


‘ders beneath these magnolias especially interesting, for thisis a 


sort of clearing-house where many of the plant-collector’s latest te s 
introductions are put through their reliability trials. I don’t 
know whether it is one’s sporting instincts or.a symptom of that 
peculiar affliction which is said to attack all gardeners sooner 
or later, but I never go along borders of this kind at Bodnant __ 
without a feeling of expectancy. I-always feel there will be some 
flower I have never seen before waiting round the next corner— |. 
and I?m: .rarely- disappointed.-And it isn’t only the plant- © 
hunter’s trophies which make these borders so exciting. Mr. i 
F. C. Puddle, the head gardener, is always working up some a 
special strain of primula or other plant, and here you will find 
crowds of young and eager hopefuls all awaiting their fate in 
the sorting-out process. i 
And now we will make for the Dell. Our way is along | a path — 2 r 
that. follows the downward course of a brook which leaps by a 
series of little falls over- mossy and fern-clad rocks. The banks — 
of this stream are virtually a natural woodland rock garden. ¥ 
Rhododendron, andromeda, camellia and other “shrubs grow +2 
on: both sides up the wooded slopes, alpine rhododendrons ee dts 
to the boulders and ledges.. And ar along th 


are 


‘hohe pesssthiln en and poppyworts, ramondias ‘ad saxifrages, Bs 
hardy arums, hellebores, gentiens; mimulus and : ‘the pies : 
buttercups. - sik 
_ At the foot of this ravine we enter the Dell. That i isa rape Ge 
term for a valley a quarter of a mile long and one hundred feet a 
deep. With its broad trout stream, its long lawns, great drifts _ 

of candelabrum ‘primulas, spirzeas, astilbes, globe-flower,. iris, 
loosestrifé°- and: other woodland plants, the Dell is to many 
the most beautiful ae of Bodnant gardens, Then there — its 
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The third of the four terraces in the gardens of Bodnant, with the pool in which thousands of water lilies are grown to perfection 


magnificent trees. As a matter of fact, the Dell was first planted; 
some fifty or sixty years ago, as a pinetum, and its trees are 
natives of every continent, forest monarchs of every mountain 
tange from Tasmania to Alaska. Now fully matured, some of 
them rising one-hundred feet high, spruces, pines, wellingtonias 
—the ‘Big Trees’ of California—all these and others will appeal 
to you from any aspect. But I think one gets the most impressive 
view of them from the path on the ridge above. It is an unusual 
experience to walk along that path, for we are then on a level 
with those inspiring tree-tops. And whether you happen to be 
there when the rhododendrons are colouring the opposite slopes 
to the sky-line, or when maples and azaleas, cherries, larches and 
birch are aflame with the leaf-tints of autumn, the effect.seen be- 
tween the green peaks of the trees is one you won’t forget. 
There is a bridge over a waterfall at the head of the Dell. 
From this point we might continue past the sleepy old mill-pond 
to another pinetum, another plantation for spring blossom and 
autumn colour. But, as it is midsummer, we will follow a rocky 
stream to the left which brings us to a woodland glade almost 
entirely given over to rhododendrons. These, instead of being 
in beds, are grown in a natural way just-like forest trees. High 
banks of yew shelter them on both sides, for many are winter 
bloomers. All about. the. damper places. primulas colour the 
ground beneath. the trees. Their bright. tints—red, scarlet, 
orange and yellow—have a perfect setting in the ferns and other 
greenery of these shady places. Much of their flowering season 
comes after that of the rhododendrons is over. 
~ I keep on introducing you to fresh plantations of rhododen- 
drons, but these have long been.a front-line at Bodnant. For 
the last twenty-five years the gardens. have. been enriched by a 
steady stream of new kinds from China and elsewhere, and the 
invasion still goes on, Some of you may wonder why.so much 


“attention is given to rhododendrons here. But this: is not just 


a vast collection of the familiar hybrids, which have a compara~ 
ively short flowering season. They are mostly.Himalayan and 
Chinese species, with their offspring. Then there. are the little 


' alpine kinds in bewildering numbers. With rhododendrons like 


these one gets a generous succession of blossom for.six months, 


that is from)February to July. They show an endless diversity 
in flower, foliage and form. They ask very little in the way of 
upkeep,.the soil and climate suits them, and; like the ferns and 
the primroses, they are always in harmony with such’ a wood~ 
land garden as this. 

At Bodnant plants of outstanding merit are grown in quantity, 
the second-rate aren’t grown at all. So you will find large groups 
of Lilium regale, which is as sweet-tempered as it is beautiful. 
The famous blue poppy is massed on a still more generous scale 
—and I shall not forget one day this spring when I came upon 
its kingfisher-blue among some ivory-yellow and orange azaleas. 
The tall rose-pink Bartley_primroses are dealt with in the same 
liberal way. As for gentians, you might think I am romancing 
when I speak of one hundred square yards of gentian acaulis, but 
I am well within the mark, and.the autumn gentians make car- 
pets of sapphire over an even wider area. 

Time is running short, but if we glance into some of the glass 
houses we shall’see the blue and gold sacred water-lily of the Nile; 
and the scarlet passion-flower with its blooms. swinging like 
glowing lanterns, the tropical. fernery and those Bodnant 
orchids, especially white cypripedium, with which the head gar- 
dener has achieved remarkable success. 
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Unit One 

Mr. Paul Nash has well described—in your last week’s issue— 
the nature and purpose of the group of painters, sculptors and 
architects recently associated together under the name of 
Unit One. 

‘May I, as one of its architect members, be allowed to 
amplify his remarks? 

‘In the course of his exposition Mr. Nash refers to my 
connection with the recent formation of the Modern -Archi- 
tectural Research ((MARS’) Group, whose work is officially 
associated with the programme of the International Congresses 
for Modern Architecture. I should #ke to say that the MARS 
Group is composed of architects, engineers, and town-planners 
in this country united by a common realisation of the necessity 
for a new conception of architecture and its relation to the 
structure of society today. MARS believes that the most 
useful contribution to be made towards the solution of con- 
temporary architectural problems is a fresh analysis of existing 
sociological, economic and scientific conditions from the 
point of view of plan, and order, and ‘perfected organisation’. 
Its work consists, therefore, in a search, and re-search, for 
facts; an analysis of these facts, and a synthetical presentation 
of them, as a foundation for contemporary architectural design. 

The contemporary architect is more concerned with such an 
analysis than he is with the literary works of his stylistic 
colleagues the ‘imitative’ architects. It is therefore natural that 
as an artist the contemporary architect should find sympathy 
and understanding amongst those other visual artists— 
painters and sculptors—whose work appears to be most. closely 
related to his own, in the formal and abstract sense. In Unit 
One such an association, of basic sympathy and understanding, 


--exists. But a unity in spirit is not the same as an identity of 


individual expression. And an identity of individual opinions 

on ‘the contemporary spirit? would-be impossible, no doubt. 

Possessing a Unity (Unit); being an individual (One). 
London, S.W.1 WELLS COATES 


P.S.—By the way, it may be interesting to note that although 
you published an axonometric drawing of mine upside down, 
the formal relationships of the parts of the construction it 
represented are not visually altered thereby. 


Whilst recognising the inevitability of most of.the artists com- 
posing Unit One, as given by Paul Nash in the last issue of 
‘THE LISTENER, it impressed me as very strange that out of such 
a goodly number it should only be possible, even if desirable, 
to find two architects. Of these two members, Wells Coates is 
a singular example of one who has built up a deservedly fine 
reputation as an architect without once, to my knowledge, ever 
having built an actual building. That he is capable of doing so 
is proved by his excellent interior work and by the reproduction 
of a design for a block of flats by. him. Of the other, Colin 
Lucas is known to me only by a bungalow and boat-house built 
by him, both good examples of contemporary architecture. 
What I intend to infer from this is not an impertinent question- 
ing of their. right to a place in a Unit of this kind, but the fact 
that it should only be possible to find two architects with the 
contemporary spirit and so few tangible examples of their work, 
and from that to suggest that architecture expressing the same 
ideals as contemporary painting and sculpture will never be able 
to hold its position as the Mother Art in such a unit. 
Architecture, relying on private patronage, and requiring that 
patronage before.it can ever be called into existence, is at a 
disadvantage in its relations with painting and sculpture, both 
of which can and do exist before the patron is aware of his need 
of them. It is for this reason that under a system-like our present 
one the relation between architecture and. the other visual arts 
can never be a very close or equal one, and. that architecture is 
at the moment the least democratic of-ail the arts. A system 
under which an architect obtains work not by. his merit as an 
artist, but, by personal acquaintance with potential patrons, 
reduces architecture to the outcome of social pastime, and pro- 
duces great art only by accident. Architecture requires. for its 
being a portion of the earth’s surface, and while there is still 
private ownership in land the construction of any form of build- 
ing will be cramped and costly, but the construction of a work of 


- art requiring an intellect to comprehend it will be almost an.im- 


possibility; and if individual building, how much more so must 
it cramp town-planning when its considerations lie not with the 
placing of buildings for their maximum communal convenience, 
but. with their placing for maximum individual gain. 

.London, N.W..1 EDWIN SMITH 
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in these columns. 


_ Sidered it not worth while? If the Modernists had been con- 
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Questions on Henri-Matisse 


Will the writer of your editorial note on the Matisse Exhibition, 
or some other competent exponent of modern art, be so good 
as to explain in simple language suited to my limited intelligence — 
the precise significance of the arm and hand in ‘Engraving’, of 
the peg leg in ‘Odalisque’ and the monstrous neck and ankle of 
‘Femme Arabe’? The ‘splendour of their actuality’, ‘their sub- 
tlety and delicacy’, their ‘psychological intensity’ and “this artist’s 
supreme mastery of the rhythmic line’ are doubtless obvious to 
the people who deal in that sort of thing; but what the plain man 
wants to know is: Was the artist endeavouring to improve on the 
Creator’s handiwork? Would his admirers choose for wife or 
mistress a woman so. fashioned? Was it that he couldn’t be 
bothered to draw correctly? Or, being able to do so, he con- 
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sulted at the creation, should we all have looked like that? If one 
of them can and will produce a young woman constructed on 
these lines, will he match her at golf, tennis, running or jumping 
against the average product of a modern girls’ school? 
One last question. From the unknown artist of the Dordogne 
mammoth, through the Sumerian civilisation, the Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, Renaissance; up to ‘Eve’ and ‘Pandora’ in the 
Tate Gallery (and including one sculptor’s exhibit, No. 1582, in 
this year’s Academy) artists and the public with whom rests the 
ultimate verdict on art have accepted one ideal; the methods have ; 
varied, but the ideal has remained the same. At what point did~ 
the break occur? Who was the Heaven-sent prophet who showed ; 
that mankind was wrong? Was it the result of ‘encouraging the 
child to develop its own personality’ during the War years? and ~ 
are we really enamoured of the result? r 
Beccles R, F. Lusu (Lt.-Col., and that 
Kis probably explains it) 
(The writer of the note replies: ‘The answer-to most of Colonel — 
Lush’s questions is ‘“Yes’’, or ‘Yes, rather!” The answertohislast 
question 1s, that the earliest known break occurred between the ~~ 
paleolthic and the neolithic ages; that since that time artists and_ a 
the public*‘with whom, etc.” have accepted not one, but two ideals— . 
one: being as nice and healthy as “the average product of a modern 4 


\ 


girls’ school,”’ the other being as fantastic and unreal as, say, the ~ 
Colonel’s dress uniform. Why should the artist always wear 
mufti?’) y : 


The Art of Picasso 


Much as I enjoyed the witty letter of ‘Octogenarian’, I do not 
think she should be allowed to mystify your readers with her 
artful miscalculations. My reference to the advantage of my 
years and experience could hardly be misunderstood except 
‘for fun’. Advantage may be in having fewer years and a different 
experience which, of course, I intended to convey. As for “dear - 
Tissot’, whom ‘Octogenarian’ is patronising about, it is quite 
natural that her grandchild should be echoing Mr. Ruskin’s 
opinion. That was the dictum of an expert against popular 
taste fifty-six years ago. It is now, apparently, popular opinion. 
Expert opinion today, in the face of popular taste, pronounces ~ 
Picasso a great artist. In fifty years or so popular opinion will 
acknowledge Picasso. In the meantime it might be interesting 
to know how Picasso appeals to *‘Octogenarian’s’ grandchild, 
if her grandmother will tell. ; 
Rye 


The rather violent opinions expressed by several correspondents 
on the picture entitled ‘Profile’, by Picasso, recalls the stormy “ 
days of Whistler, Degas and others, and the quarrel is-again 
concerned with design. In these circumstances the case of __ 
Whistler appears to be a good starting point for the considera- ~~ 
tion of the present instance. Whistler insisted on the value of 
design, as the first essential of a picture, both in his writings, 
and practice as a painter. The writing was, perhaps, too much 
overloaded with wit to carry serious conviction, but a number of — 
his paintings have compelled deep respect and have achieved — 
world-wide fame. Design, worthy of the name, must be based 
upon, some system and so far as we can gather some of these 
systems have not yet been defined, though certain painters have 
obeyed the:laws of a particular system subconsciously in some 
of their works, and have failed in others. Whistler, probably by 
instinct, selected a system of tied sections with triads, both as 
regards the number of sections and details. This system was not _ 

new;.examples can be found in the Old Masters, such as Piero 
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_della Francesco’s ‘Resurrection’ (illustratmg Professor Read’s 


‘Form in Painting’ in THE LIsTENER of April 12,1933) anda 
number of celebrated woodcuts by Japanese masters. With 7 
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the limits of a letter it is not possible to enter into detailed ex- 
iar a at aethoes I think that a com 
wi 
fairly obvious. It will be observed that in both cases the subject- 
‘matter functions as a tie to the sections. =. 2 
____ In ‘Profile’ Picasso appears to have tried a perfectly. legitimate 
_.€xperiment in tied sections, reversing the usual order and 
embodying the subject-matter in the sections. A tie is provided: 
; by the superimposed scrawls, which appear to be meaningless. 
_ A tie of some sort is quite essential, and need not be ruled out of 
court because it is nonsense. There are some kinds of nonsense 
_~ that have considerable merits, such as— 
4 ‘All mimsy were the borogoves, 
and the mome raths outgrabe.’ 

_ Doubtless there are a few honest folk in the world who might 
_ like to get on their hind legs about that. On the other hand, the 

. scrawl might represent some kind of symbolism connected with 
‘ sex, but so does the triad for that matter. 
E . The fact that a number of our younger talented artists are so 
_ keenly interested in this experiment is a tribute to the mys- 
___ terious fascination of design, and personally I am grateful to 
? THE LISTENER for presenting this fact, and the example, not to 
___ Mention the correspondence. ; 
& Bedford J. RUTHERFORD BLAIKIE 


As a layman member of the art-loving public, I have a certain 

’ sympathy with Mr. Armitage in his outcry against the threaten- 

- ed invasion of the Tate by M. Picasso’s ‘Profile’. I have devoted 

~~ ‘considerable time to this artist’s work when shown in London. 

’ So far it seems to be in the region of experiment, which is 

divided up into. periods by those who take it seriously. I think it 

-. would be eminently reasonable to delay hoisting this flimsy 

___ evidence, until there is some definite indication of good in the 

“man’s work. Some of his followers maintain in extenuation of 

these aberrations that he can draw. when he likes: Such 

examples of his ‘merely representational’ work are generally in- 

cluded to show,-I suppose, that he’has, or has had, that faculty. 

I fail, however, to see anything particularly inspired in-his line. 

_ His notoriety does not rest on draughtsmanship; but as a blazer 

of trails mostly abandoned. A certain exuberant verbiage has 

_ grown around these portents often as inexplicable as the 

phenomena themselves. All. this, of course, breeds mystery, and 

mystery produces a cult. The members of this order are. in 

possession of the formula which, as it can only be expressed in 

aforesaid language, remains a secret. I have yet-to learn that 

great art requires all this explanation. You don’t need a book of 

-words to- appreciate a Vermeer or that more recent Dutch 

master Van.Gogh. Cézanne, that notable experimenter, arrived 

_ “at something which has’those essentials of harmony and beauty 

which link up all great.art with tradition. This Picasso stuff, 

» -however, is off the track; to continue the simile, it is restful to 

know that a siding is in construction -for works of this type, so 

that we know where to go for it, but I would rather it were out- 

side the Tate Gallery, 
Barnet D. CAMERON 

Mr. Neil Tierney’s conception of a picture possessing ‘zsthetic 

value’ is, apparently, a photographic representation of.some 

‘incident, its meaning being sufficiently obvious to appeal to that 

* portion of the public whose artistic taste still wallows in a morass 

of chocolate-boxes and magazine supplements. Any attempt to 

represent mental conceptions in a physical form he denounces 

~ as childish. In the first place, I fail to see why he should despise 

' the scribblings of children, for they are essentially simple, and 

simplicity, as we all know, is the first principle in art. In the 

second place, he abhors the idea of displaying the artist’s ‘nebu- 

-. _Jous impressions’ to the general view. Mr. Neil Tierney has 

- doubtless never attempted to discover how interesting other 

people’s thoughts are; and he may be surprised to hear that no 

one man sees an object in the same way as another. Finally, 

before he attempts to voice the opinion of ‘the mass of cultured 

____. people’, Mr. Neil Tierney would be well advised to realise that 


cultured people, if they do not understand a picture, do not 
_~. . immediately assume it is the artist’s fault. 
’ Canterbury DEREK . WILMER 


Pe. - Dogmatism and Art. 
_ «I should never-have the courage that so many have.to express 
» publicly my opinions and preferences in artistic matters in view 


pondents. But as a regular reader of THE LISTENER, and.a great 
admirer of the work performed by the B.B.C., I should like 
nage that the B.B.C., which is ‘surely our greatest educator, 
ould also undertake to teach its aftistic correspondents that 
theré—is~ after ‘all,. fundamentally, no incompatibility between 
artistic sensibilities and courtesy. If, in addition, the B.B.C, 
could persuade them that taste in art, as in life, is-an-individual 
' ‘thing and has no value apart. from its. individual: spontaneity 
Ks ee ‘would be doing a still greater’ service to art: 
though, as-f “critics aré concerned it would apparently be 
utting many of them out of business. an fo 
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ison of the ‘Resurrection’, 
Whistler’s famous ‘Carlyle’ will make the method of design: 


“of the fierce dogmatism which animates so many of your corres-_ 
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Controversy and Credit 


real difference between the economist and ‘the other man’, 
whether an ordinary layman such as myself, or Major Douglas, 
is that they are discussing different things. We, the others, see 
a world in which, on the one hand, monstrous sabotage. is going 
on—fish being used for manure on our East Coast, sheep being 
slaughtered in America, coffee burnt, wheat destroyed, and so 
on—and on the other, miilions in want. We feel this is lunatic, 
and what we are discussing is how this state of affairs can be 
bettered. So when we suggest a change, or support Major 
Douglas, what we say is: ‘How would this change affect life?’ 
What the economist asks is: ‘How will this change affect the 
financial system?’ We do- not care a blow for the financial 
system, which we suspect more and more as a money monopoly 
‘stunt’, What are we to think of the value of expert economic 
opinion, when the only thing the whole Economic Conference 
is agreed upon is the restriction of wheat? We ought not-for a 
moment to: tolerate an economist who-even. suggests this. 
Another thing we begin to suspect is, not merely that the 
economists are utterly incapable of seeing the implications of the 
Power Age, but that, so used are they to their own. way of looking 
at things, they cannot imagine any other. It reminds one of 
Faraday and the mathematicians: the latter could not see how 
Faraday could reject their beautiful system in favour of ‘any- 
thing so vague and varying as lines of force’. The lines of force 
triumphed, the mathematicians of that day are nowhere. If the 
experts are so able, surely it is not beyond their wit to devise 
a system which will allow us to enjoy the vast wealth we are 
capable of creating: they seem to us to spend their time in 
devising apologetics for the present absurd state of affairs. 


Harleston BONAMY DOBREE 


The fault of Major Douglas’ scheme is that it makes no provision 
that the credit which he proposes to offer for everyone should 
not at once go the way, for instance, of the credit: formerly 
advanced to ex-service men who were to settle on the land; I 
know places where settlers mostly just lived:on foreign produce, 
Also they could not get prices for their own produce. Their 
credit, in fine, was ‘emptied in the sea’. J suggest that the Douglas 
scheme would prove worthless unless ‘its’ ‘new -credit’. were 
advanced in the form:of some kind of bonds or currency only 
available for the acquisition of products or payment of services 
of others in like position to the recipients, or, one might say, to 
other recipients. In that case you soon would be re-employing 
the unemployed, and no doubt permanently. Otherwise, as in 
the case cited, in the end you would but increase debt and 
increase unemployment too. 


Wimborne RICHARD DE BARRY 


With reference to your leading article in the current issue of 
THE LISTENER, I think it is somewhat unfair and misleading to 
say that the reader must go to Major Douglas’ own book (Social 
Credit, just reprinted) prepared to think in terms: of algebraical 
formulz;‘There are only three pages (out of 212!) in which these 
occur, and the author always brings us right up to the door of his 
argument in clear English before taking the leap into a world 
whither only those with the necessary education can follow. The 
more I read these books the more admiration and respect do I feel 
for the imaginative insight and practical genius which brought 
them into being; although I dosometimes feel a strong maternal 
impulse to chastise the author for being content with such a cool 
understatement of his case. However, if I were not so con- 
stantly reminded of the engineer’s hand on the slide-rule I could 
not trust so much this new hope which he has given to an un- 
happy. world. 


Johnstone Litias McCrigz 


Major Douglas, in his discussion with Mr. Robertson, states 
that ‘money is created by the banks just like printing bank- 
notes’; This is an‘error. As this error is the basis of his whole 
Social Credit notion, may I be permitted:a few comments? 


‘Money is that commodity which is uséd as the medium of ex- 


change and measure of values; often called the universal com- 
modity. In England this commodity is gold, the unit being the 
£, aliquot parts being represented by silver and copper tokens. 
This gold can be represented by paper substitutes, but such 
paper can only act.as the medium of exchange, not as a measure 
of value. When: banking was in its infancy the bankers often 
issued pepee in excess of their gold holdings and with disastrous 
results. Finally in. 1844 Parliament found it necessary to pass a 
Bank Charter Act, the purpose being to make the Bank of 
England the sole bank of issue but under State* control.-The 


“position now: is- that only- the Bank’of England can issue paper 


which it must back with gold save a certain fiduciary issue which 
the Government itself backs. No other bank is allowed to issue 


~paper ‘money’. This -banking law proceeds* not from. mere 


caprice but from actual banking experience. If Major Douglas 


“cares to examine the history of banking in England from the 


closing years of the eighteenth century to the Bank Act of 1844, 
not forgetting the Report of the Bullion Committee of 1810 and 


ay I be allowed to offer some ideas which arise out of your 
* admirable leading article on the Douglas Credit Scheme? The 


have followed Major Douglas’ 
- process of accounting for what this money ‘does, * arid—if - 
possible—picked his explanation -to_ pieces. stage- by ‘stage? . 


tices, reasons. hen Pattainent piven that Repaer fe 
later, he may, I think, pane to-learn something about banking 


__and.currency. 


‘The amount of « currency Serials is determined by. economic 


factors outside the control of bankers, or even governments.. 


ie One of those factors is the price-level. It is possible for a bank 


_ to issue paper in excess of its gold holdings. This only raises the 


price level and makes the increase of currency necessary. The 


_ Jaw of a paper currency is that it will do the work of the metal it 


replaces and no more. Bankers and governments can no more 
_ abolish this law than they can abolish the law of gravity. The 
- position created by England being ‘off’ gold at the present time 


_ does not disprove this law but proves it. Major Douglas argues 


that under his system of Social Credit prices will be controlled. 
I suggest that those who initiate Social Credit will not be ina 
position to control prices. I agree that poverty exists in the 
midst of plenty. I do not pers that the cause of this poverty is 
in the banking system. 
London, $.W.17 


In 1925, the average deposits and advances of the London 
Clearing Banks were (in millions) £1,661 and £855 ae igepr the 
in 1929, £1,800 and £980; and in ‘April, 1932, £1,608 and £88 
Since the latter date the ratio of advances to deposits tie 
steadily decreased. From these figures it will be seen that the 
advances fluctuate around the optimal proportion of 50 per cent. 
of the deposits; and it is to the extent of only this 50 per cent. of 


E. CARNELL 


their deposits that the banks can be said to create credit. But» 


there is a strict limitation to this manufacture of credit; the banks 

keep cash to the extent of 10 per cent. of their deposits; and as 

the items included in the term ‘cash’ do not vary in any large 

degree unrestricted creation of credit by the banks cannot take 
_ place under the settled policy they have seen best to adopt. It is 
obvious that irresponsible legislation affecting currency and 
_ banking will be attended by graye consequences. 

-Liandilo F. P. BEECH 


_ I did not fully understand Major Douglas’ treatment of Mr. 
_ Robertson’s reply to his opening remarks until I read the whole 
report, but it is perfectly clear now. I have studied Douglas 
and I follow what seem to me his logical analysis and the 


basis of his remedial proposals, and:I do not see how he 


could have replied differently. Mr. Robertson skilfully and 


completely evaded the points made by Major. Douglas;:he . 


attributed to him views he has never expressed. and. labori- 
ously knocked down the ninepins thus set up. If he had 


followed Major Douglas’ opening remarks or read his works at, 
all carefully he could not have asked: the. three concluding 


questions, compared to which a plain answer.to the question: 
‘Have you stopped beating your wife?? would.be ‘simple. Major 
Douglas might have retorted by asking Mr. Robertson why, 
_if the individuals comprising the community have sufficient 
purchasing power to buy all the goods for sale, there is- “poverty 
and a simultaneous glut? If, as Mr.“Dennis Robertson agrees, 


banks create money when “they lend -it, and,.as. a corollary, . 


_ destroy money when loans are repaid, why- should he not simply 
explanation’ of - the current 


Mr. Robertson seems afraid to do-so,:and in his timidity-is in 
o. the distinguished company of all the-world’s most famous 
‘experts’ in finance, currency and banking,: who, as you say in 
ae Seen de never themselves provide an agreed plan of reform. 

eeds 


- makes me wonder how much it matters that Major Douglas’ 
reasoning is so palpably fallacious? One of our biggest chemical 


_ works has always maintained that when a process breaks down. 
you must send first for the engineer, ‘to tell you “what to ‘do, 


and only Jet in the chemist later, to tell you" why what the 
engineer did was right. This in the most highly developed of all 


our technical industries! Anybody can understand ‘that~to - 
distribute purchasing power in the,form of.dividends for-all, 


as Major Douglas calls ‘it, will set the wheels of industry going 


but having reasoned as far as that, any engineer (or,.for that 


matter, any army officer) would act, leaving it to others to. 


explain afterwards what it all involved. Could ‘THe LIsTENER 


bring matters to earth by finding how many of its‘readers are™ 


willing to see purchasing power distributed to all British- born 
citizens—fallacies or no fallacies? - 
.London, N.W.3 


Reading List on Economics 


In addition to the writer of the letter which Sandee in your 
last issue, a number of other people have written to me ex- 
_ pressing regret that I did not give a list of books suitable for the 
‘general reader during my last broadcast talk with Commander 
‘King-Hall. May I now suggest the following? As an introduction 
‘to economics in general, without which an adequate study of 


DENNIS MILNER 


particular problems is practically impossible, I can strongly ~ 


recommend The Approach to Economics, by Miss H. M, Scott 


Cie aispiee a 2s. - 64). This tack qorlndes a list of. joke sug 
gested for further reading. Listeners who are. interested in ca 


-.coveries are turned over to the ‘applied’ scientists for develop- 


“ments completely at random, without the motive of having to 
“test a theory, on animals, and certainly not on humans. It is 


_ used for such purposes;: having forfeited their rights of citizen- ¢ 
_ ‘ship. oe) 


ARTHUR WILLIAMSON © Conservation. ‘of Energy Pie i 


Your admirable leader on the Douglas- ‘Robertson debate 


- quantity of foot-pounds; or ergs, or some other unit. It is to this 
and stop a lot of needless suffering.in the midst of plenty— | 


_ equations. -Sir Oliver Lodge’s quoted sentence in Mr. Eastgate’ ss i a ‘ : 
_ letter uses energy in this numerical sense. ¥ 
; psychology or theology, so long as one realises that its meanin: g 


‘Energy in a erg ns seers ae is entirely meaningless, 9. 


Humanising Adult. Bauder: eee neal 


nay, affirms, that the success.of-adult. education depends upon © 


special problems, such as Currency and Credit, will fede 
Mr. E. F. M. Durbin’s Purchasing Power and Trade Depression. 
(Cape, 6s.) a fair account of contemporary controversies. Mr. — 

P. B. Whale’s International Trade, in the Home University _ ¥ 
Series (Thornton Butterworth, 2s. 6d.), should command the 
attention of those who are anxious to get to grips with this 
“as a and want a short and iehgeion and not over-simplified | 


Peeters W.C. I N. F. HALL 2 


Science in the Making 


With rezard to Mr. Blow’s reply to my etter of June 7, I may 
say that “the distinction I desired to make, characterised by him — 
as being between ‘scientists’ and ‘the world’, may be more — a 
clearly expressed i in the following way. Those who are known to _ eae: 
laymen a; ‘scientists’ are of two sorts. While they may both be 
equipped with the same technique, they differ fundamentally 

in attitud>. The ‘pure’ scientists are the researchers whose dis- _ 


, 


ment along already familiar lines. The latter may possibly have — Ph 
no motive for his work beyond that of earning a livelihood. 
The true scientist is he of the former type, actuated principally = 
by a desire for ordered knowledge. Of course, it would be im- 
possible to classify all workers in Fhe field in this rigid manner, 
but I believe the general distinction to be valid. If we consider 2 
‘pure’ scientists on the one hand and the rest of mankindon the 
: 
: 


other, it is true, as Mr. Blow points out, that they are all partof = 
‘the world’, but I would deny that‘in this age of specialisation =» — 
the former. class can reasonably be required to be discoverers . ma 
and appliers as well. Still less can the evil things which have 
been done with their discoveries be laid at their door; forscience = 
gropes blindly, and the practical use which is made of her work 
epends upon the ethical scale of values of the whole of society. 
Must the scientists be the educational experts as well? > 
I cannot but feel that Mr. Blow’s argument against vivisection 
of human beings is too-much of a reductio ad absurdum. Viviséc- 
tion has in fact been practised on humans; for when Paul Erlich 
discovered a substance which cured syphilis in guinea-pigs, only 
experiment on humans could decide whether the method could 
be extended to man. It must be emphasised that scientific ethics ; 
are not intended to be applied indiscriminately to cases. where 
humanist ethics are important and lead to different conclusions. 
This is especially so in the case of human vivisection: and for . 
this reason I do. not: believe that the danger pictured by Mr. 
Blow exists. No scientist worthy of the title performs experi- 


probable that science will be handicapped in the future if human 
beings are to be denied it; but the Bishop of Durham has 
recently suggested that - ‘those condemned to death might be 


“f 
Twill admit that Mr. Blow’ s pone on cerebral vivisection — 
are at present unanswerable: but they may be shelved for the : 
moment, until definite corrélation has been shown to exist be- a, 
tween brain structure and intelligence. At present the question, = 
‘being still one of structure, can be adequately attacked’ by post- 
‘mortems. I doubt that the mystery of mind will. be solved by 
‘anything revealed by the knife or the microscope. ‘Sade 
Samares, Jersey EEZAS MOIGNARD : 4 


‘Mr. George- Eastgate still does not understand energy (in the 
‘scientific ‘sense) ‘at all. If you lift a weight of ro lbs. through | 
3 feet vertically, you do 30 foot-lbs. of work. You have then — 
stored 30 foot-lbs. of potential energy in the system of [weight 
‘-Vearth}. If you ‘drop: the” stone, it has 30 foot-lbs. of ‘kinetic 


energy just ‘at the instant of impact. Part of this energy again Y > 


‘does workin making a dent; and part is turned into ‘heat’ (really — 
kinetic energy of particles. of matter). The point about all this is . 
that “energy cah “only be. expressed numerically—as some_ 


sense only that the law of the Conservation of Energy applies. 
The energy which is ‘conserved’ is merely a numerical abstrac- 
tion, useful in relating. observed numerical facts in a‘system of 


It is legitimate to use the word ‘energy’ in discussions about 


in this connection has nothing to do with the physicists 
meaning. Any attempt to apply the law of the Conservation of 
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Buckingham. petes Eire: 


I hope you will permit. me.to protest most. strongly against 
what appears to me the views of Eric Lee.on: this © 
subject.appearing in your issue of June 28. Mr. Lee contends, © 


its being ‘free, -voluntary and unattached’, whereas. cacy he 


rr, 


re a ee. 


_ personally I find Mr. Town- 


As — 


On 
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_ self-respecting louse:- We pay lip-service to the Goddess of 


Reason while continuing to -practise our obsolete parasitical 


_ designing that even the silly public already recognises as an 


. Sg RS the case. The fact is that under our present system, 


‘so-called education (which in fact is almost entirely a system 
of ‘mental training) our young people emerge from_ school 


minus any real knowledge of the meaning and value of life, and’ 


it is only on the attainment of puberty that the vital need and 
urgent desire for real knowledge can be satisfied. Such attain- 
means are employed. 

_ As an example of what such adult education can do for a 
nation, Mr. Lee might visit Denmark where education is very 


ment is obviously impossible unless systematic, carefully directed 


largely directed to adults. In our schools practically nothing is 


taught about biology, sociology or psychology, and it is just 


_ because of the absence of such education we find ourselves today 


incapable of solving the amazingly difficult problems brought 
about by a mechanised civilisation. 


_ Horsham F. Catessy HoLianp 


‘Religion Apart’ 


Why are we becoming so squeamish about the word ‘religion’? 
In his really beautiful talk reported in your issue of June 28 


Books and cAuthors 


THE LISTENER’ 5 


Mr. A. G. Street says: ‘Religion apart, one is forced-to be 
sincerély grateful for some power which, while it passes one’s 
comprehension, compels not only faith, but respect’. Now surely 
that is an entirely religious attitude, and could not be expressed 
in that way apart from religion. In our quite reasonable deter~ 
mination to rid ourselves of the out-moded and outworn 
elements in religious belief we seem to have gone to the other 
extreme and appear afraid to admit our sincerest feelings. 


. Berkhamsted CONSTANCE W. LonG 


Octo-centenary of Exeter Cathedral uA 


I should like to add the following words to my letter which you 
printed in your last issue. On investigation, I find that Hearne, 
the eighteenth-century Bodley’s Librarian, did not print the 
Chronicles of Tavistock as Prebendary Bishop says. In his 
William of Newbury he mentions that he had seen a copy of cer- 
tain extracts from that MS., among them one to the effect that 
in 1133, the Canons went into the Church of St. Peter at Oxford, 
reading Exon as Oxon. 


Ottery St. Mary FRANCES ROSE-TROUP 


Putting -Architeéture in its Place 


‘Architecture in the Balance. By Frederic Towndrow. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


SOMEWHAT FORMIDABLY ENTITLED AS ABOVE, Mr. Towndrow’s 
latest book is in fact a most stimulating affair,-full of inde- 
pendent thought and bold theorising that is moreover enlivened 
by spirited attacks upon some of our Dictators of Taste well 
calculated to flutter the xsthetic dovecotes. That he should 
dare both to question a good deal of what is implicit in Geoffrey 
Scott’s brilliant book The Architecture of Humanism, and that 
he should at the same time seek to rehabilitate Ruskin as an 
architectural critic, shows him~ ~ ; : 
avery brave man, whilst his 
manner of doing these start- 
ling things proves. him an 
honest one. A merely perverse 
person out for cheap publicity 
would have chosen easier ways 
of exhibiting his cleverness, 
and Mr. Towndrow’s sincerity 
is beyond all question, for he 
ventures to voice certain 
Opinions that will be readily 
acceptable neither to the ordi- 
nary amateur of architecture 
nor yet to the conventionally 
educated practitioner. 

I said his ‘sincerity’. I might 
have said his earnestness, for 
he clearly feels strongly, even 
passionately,;‘and he is not 
afraid to speak unfashionable 
words about the Divine Will 
andthe Progress of Humanity. 
Yet the book is refreshingly 
de-bunking and puts both 
architects and their art very 
much in their several places. 
Whether these are indeed their 
‘proper’ places will, I think, 
be widely disputed (and, of 
course, never decided), but 


drow’s acutely argued philo- 
sophy quite disturbingly plau- 
sible. Incidentally, he 
launches gaily flaming fire- 
ships amongst the elders of the 
Royal ‘Academy and all such 
reverend elders who seem to 
him to write over-large the 
initial “A’s of Art and “Archi- 
tecture.° There is-a titillating 
smell’ in the air of singeing 
beards: There should be some 
interesting reactions to these 
excursions and I shall look forward to hearing what, for in- 
stance, Sir Reginald Blomfield will have to say about it all. 
Without a doubt Mr. Towndrow is very brave indéed. - 

_ And how lustily he belabours us architects! We area pack of 
unthinking copyists without the enterprise or realism of a 


A motor showroom in Paris, the Rue Maubeuf—‘a building func- 
tional to a high degree, yet the result of a desire for much more than 
utility’. One of the illustrations from “Architecture in the Balance 

By courtesy of the publishers and ‘Architectural Construction and Design’ 


out-moded and threadbare cloak for our incompetence. And 
the worst of it is the fellow is right—right enough anyway to be 
taken seriously. I wish I had space to quote him at length—his 
stinging jibes at the New Bank of England, his jeers at Oxford 
Street, and some of the philosophical fun and good sense with 
which the book abounds. Talking of its purpose he says: ‘It is, 
broadly, to show that all egotistical and highly romantic assump- 
tions about architecture lead to disease, and that by them we 
have so complicated the ordin- 
ary business of building that 
we hardly know where we are’. 
That, then, is what the author 
set out to do, and I for one 
should not have disputed -it 
had he chosen to write ‘Q.E.D. 
after his concluding. sentence, 
which is this: ‘A great architec- 
ture is anonymous, communal, 
and international’. Now be- 
cause they well deserve all 
possible currency I will end by 
giving afew of Mr. Towndrow’s 
aphorisms: 


é Beauty cannot be sought alone, 
it is ever incidental to a context 
of purpose. 


The conception as to the artistic 
implications of building has been 
grossly exaggerated, and to ap- 
proach architectural design by 
zsthetic precepts which belong 

. to the other arts is dangerous and 
misleading. 

The value of any work resides 
in its value to the community. 


(Of our suburbs)—If we were 
decent Chinamen or visitors from 
another world we would be dis- 
gusted. But if we were English- 
men we would take it as a matter 
of course, for muddle and ugliness 
are their natural birthright. 


There is no need further to 
define art beyond repeating that 
it is a quality of performance 
which tends towards well-being. 


It seems that the differences 
of race, although exaggerated 
for political ends, are not so 
considerable as. to override the 
common methods of satisfying 
a common problem: and where 
they do find any expression at 
all, in the form only of details 
and ornament, this expression is unconscious. 

. It is in the interest of the state when his (the architect’s) prestige 
and authority are increased, and -bad for the state when they are 
diminished, 


And which of us, being either an architect or a town- 
planner or. both, will not respond with a convinced ‘Amen’ to 
that? 

CLouGH. WILLIAMS-ELLIs 


| What | is . Piterary Ta aste P - 


By I. A. RICHARDS 


iy Tn one Sof his series of talks EE winter -Dr. Gyril Burt discussed the psychology of art, and the rae that affect an 
different people’s visual taste; in this article the-question. of taste is discussed from the point of view of literature. Dr. 


ne __ Richards is the author of ‘Principles of Literary Criticism’, and of ‘Practical Criticism’, in which he describes the expert~ ig 


ment in testing literary taste which he carried out a few years ago in Cambridge on English Honours Students 


HIS seemingly frivolous subject has its serious as- 
pects, for we are concerned, among other things, 
with the considerations governing the marking in 
_many types of examinations, also with the principles 
"oF snobbery, also with the factors that confirm or destroy, at 
least in their initial phases, a large number of friendships. Let 
me therefore make clear, at the beginning, that the analysis of 
taste which follows will not settle, for particular instances, 
what good taste is; nor will it help anyone, directly, to be more 
tasteful or to decide who has good taste and when. Its aim is 
more general—to ventilate the following problems: how do 
literary opinions or choices or judgments arise, what does - 
their worth depend on, and how may they be estimated? There 
is a strong temptation to think that the answers to these ques- 
tions must be directly useful in judging particular cases. But 
the more adequate the answers the less zmmediately applicable 
they become, This temptation to expect that a sound theory 
will prove its worth by its applicability is, in fact, the bane of 
this subject. The duty of a good theory here is to protect us 
from the innumerable bad theories which do claim to apply 
‘directly to the facts and so betray us into unnecessary folly. 
‘To take a parallel, an understanding of the life-histories of 
‘migrating birds will not tell us exactly where a particular 
‘swallow will be at any moment. To know this we must be 
able to observe the particular swallowitself. But it will at least 
defend us from supposing, with eighteenth-century ornitholo- 
gists, that in the winter the swallow will be lying in the mud 
under the bed of some pond. The facts which we should need 
to know in order to judge some particular instance of literary © 
opinion are not as a rule accessible to us; and, therefore, we 
‘shall, as a rule, do well to suspend, so far as we may, our 
judgments. But meanwhile an analysis of the problem will at 
‘least help us to refrain from pus unwarrantable theories 
-in place of these facts. 


The Power of Making Good Giaiees 


Let us begin by taking Literary Taste, here, as a blank term 
‘and defining it as ‘the power of making good choices’. And 
Jet us treat what follows as an attempt to explain this formula. 
It is better, I think, to begin like this than to say ‘Taste zs such 
and such’—better for three reasons at least. First, because 
the word ‘taste’ has such a varied and confused history. It 
has come into and gone out of literary, artistic and critical 
sooanpe in many ways and for different reasons. Influences 
_ from this varied past hang about it still and contrel our uses. 
As a result, though we feel that we certainly ought toknow 
' what it means, yet, when we try to say what we mean by 


‘taste,’ we suffer extreme difficulty. Any remark that “Taste is _ 


_ such and such’ (for example: Taste is superior perception, or 
_ more delicate responsiveness, or the result of training and cul- 
_ tivation, or the effect of familiarity with the best, or a manifes- 
tation of the herd instinct) is likely to run with or counter to 
strong prejudices—we may not know that we have them—which 
are varied enough to make the whole discussion unprofitable. 
Secondly—the word, thanks to this history, has no clear 
definite meaning. It has even no set of definite meanings. It 
means, in different speakers’ mouths and in different connec- 
tions, different things. In this defect (if it is not rather to be 


considered a richness and a virtue) ‘taste’ is like most other © 


words that are used in literary discussion, like ‘poetry’, 
‘beauty’, ‘romantic’, ‘rhythm’, ‘imagination’, for example. Soa 
~ Jittle special care at the outset with ‘taste’ ‘will help us to avoid — 
-vain discourse with these other words also, and the ‘gain is. 
« smaultiplied. 

_ Thirdly—if we confess openly, at the start, that we are using © 
ba the word ‘taste’ as a knife to open up a problem, not as a key to 
_ unlock a cupboard, we escape the chief trouble of the whole~ 
“matter. It comes from the notion that there is something: : 
power a peculiar gift, that some people have and others have | 
not, whose name is ‘taste’, The word tempts us constantly to 


blanket term we may unwrap to display the three factors 


the unfair law of sensibility. To be sensitive is the way to be 


think so. We say, So-and-so has taste, or good taste, or a re- 
fined taste, or no taste at all. And in saying these things we 
have, as a rule, all the air of supplying an explanation of the 
features of So-and-so’s behaviour that we approve and dis- 
approve. We seem to be naming a factor in So-and-so which 
accounts for what he does. But if we consider the matter more _ 
thoroughly we shall agree, I hope, that we are hardly ever do- 
ing this. We are not, as a rule, doing anything so startling; we 3 
are only re-describing what he does—re-describing itinamis- 
leading way which brings in our approval or disapproval 
under a disguise. We are really only saying that he choosesin 
certain ways and that we approve or disapprove his choice. But 
we seem to be saying that he has (or has not) a certain indwell- __ 


ing virtue (taste). which guides his choices. And this, of _ ; Ss 


course, at the same time much comforts us in our opinion =—_— 
that we are right in approving him (or not). Man has so greata 
desire to avoid considering the grounds of his preferences that _ 
language, in these matters, is largely a set of devices for hiding = os 
them from us. 5%, 


For these reasons, the kind of definition of ‘taste’ I suggested a 
-at the start—‘the power or principle of making good choices— — 
-taken as a very nearly empty formula to be filled in, has great  —— 
-advantages. It cuts the problem open and brings us atonceto 
the questions we most need to reflect upon. What is a power of — iF 
choosing and what does it come from? Which choices are good Re 7 
and why are they good? o 

With such enormous questions no one would expect togain - 
more than some hints towards an answer. But it is usefulto 


realise both that ‘matters of taste’ do raise such issues if they 
are seriously discussed, and that a study of taste can contribute 
to our understanding of these fundamental problems. . 
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F actors Affecting the Power of Choice 


How anyone chooses—let us assume—depends upon his 
past experience. And ‘his past experience’ is, here, a kind of 


which, for our purposes, seem to be of chief importance. — 
(Everything i in this discussion turns upon how adequately we 
can conceive experience.) First, there 1s something which may 
perhaps be treated as innate endowment—the richness, fine-_ 
ness and plasticity of the individual’s awareness: Some minds, , 
we may at least say, seem ‘to take in’ more than others. from fy 
very early days, to be more sensitive, more variously and dis- 
criminatingly alert, more retentive of their acquisitions, more __ 
capable of combining and separating them, and so of ordering = 
and reordering themselves.in response to fresh demands of 
existence. This original (or early) difference we may call 
‘native sensibility’, if we do not forget that it is not a static 
quality (like the hardness, say, of a metal) but multiplies itself — 
in exercise. “Them that has a goose gets a goose’ seems to be 
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come more sensitive. } Es 
Next to native sensibility may be mennoned raciecen if 
we give this term a wide sense. Few minds, fortunately, do 
much thinking or feeling for themselves. We take over from ~ 
those about us most of our ways of experiencing. This becomes — on ae 
very plain if we consider how we learn language. Through — a 
language we receive most of our distinctions and the means of — 
controlling them—not only intellectual but emotional distinc- <2 
tions, too, our nuances of feeling and desire. We can take over a % 
this social inheritance of developed, elaborated, partially ie 
ordered meanings submissively or commandingly—as ser- 
yants to it or as masters—and differences in the ‘ power of cs 
~ choice’ may be in part described as between being 2 able to use ta os 
tradition and being helpless i in its hands, 


Difficulty « of Comparing Responses : Eh ean “es iS 
- To come nearer now to examples. A reader’s response to a 
“poem depends upon how he has received the traditional 
multiple meanings of its words; upon how freely whey can Rear 


_ or 


direction of his purposes. Pf bbe Fea aR 


ie ing in each reader’s mind as a result of an unimaginably com- 
ex occurrence of influences—from his former reading, from 
; non-literary experience, from his personal language habits, 

| thousand sources. Unluckily it is equally easy to forget 
- this in discussing poetry, and to assume that there is one self- 

same thing, The Poem, identical for all readers, | to which we 
simply take up different attitudes and about which we form 
different opinions. But there is no such thing as The Poem; our 
_ differences in taste are not simply. differences in our responses 
to one object. They normally involve quite different objects. 


‘i sort ready-made poems; it operates throughout in the reader’s 
ok Te-creation of the poem. Wittingly or unwittingly, we are 
ph choosing throughout i in our interpretation of the words, and 
this interpretation (as may be easily shown. by experiments) 
takes a different course with every relevant difference between 
readers who make it. For exampie,the height or weight of a 
_ reader will not appreciably affect his: interpretation, but what 
Fe “he has formerly read of the author will. 
a These reflections seem to make the comparison of choices a 
= fc “desperate business and to justify thé view that there can be no 


— 


a ae alone the later question, why he likes it or dislikes it) 

» depends upon his native sensibility, upon how this sensibility 

_ has developed, how he has received the social inheritance of 

~ verbalised meanings, what opportunities he has had for exercis- 

. Sea ing and developing his command of these meanings, which of 

_ the innumerable branches of tradition he has grown up in, how 

$5 sensibility and tradition have fought their battle in ‘his case and 

: which is winning at the moment, as well as upon a myriad 

BS accidents of his biography and the way in which the poem is 

_ presented to him—then had we not better abandon the whole 

____ business of criticism, the whole attempt to decide what views 
of what poems are to be encouraged? 


_ Importance of Judgment and Good Sense ; 


‘This extreme scepticism overlooks the third main factor 
er which controls choices. If sensibility and tradition alone 
a < governed our interpretations, then, in matters not directly 
__ impinging upon practice, we. should none of us ever com- 
Tied _tnunicate with one another. The third factor is not so easy 


‘ ae its pictures and decisions in a few words, its singular 
command of ‘the best words in the best order’, its unexpected 
yet. appropriate comparisons, its musical intricacy without effort, 
its aspiring constancy without sermonisings, has played a greater 
in the history of the race than would be gathered from 
Professor Housman’s lecture. If he had had more than one lec- 
‘ture to give on the subject, I have no doubt that he would have 
aif corrected the impression which his present excellent mono- 
graph leaves—the feeling that poetry is a luxury, though one of 
- the most exquisite. That may be a question of definitions: ‘Do I 
~ possess the organ by which poetry is perceived? The majority of 
civilised mankind notoriously. and indisputably do. not’. Pro- 
fessor Housman adds that ‘poems very seldom consist of poetry 
and nothing else; and pleasure can be derived also from. their 
_ other ingredients’. May: one not go further than ‘pleasure’? Or 
shall poets fall in at the tail of the column headed by the astrono- 
mers and the physicists? ___ 
_ In the arrangement of circumstance which requires a poet and 


i: 


on behalf of the listener; what of the poet and his poem? Pro- 


‘the manner in which some of his poems grew in his conscious- 
_ ness. If the reception of poetry, with him, is largely physical, so 
is. its conception. Yet who shall go beyond his own record of a 
_slightly drowsy afternoon walk and the sudden apparition in his 
mind of a verse, a stanza, presently (with luck) an entire poem? 
] ‘easy’ the first hints and notes came, with what labour and 
anxiety the completion was sometimes achieved, he admits, and 
x ‘he leaves the eae Other poets might honour us with recol- 
BAA a  lections of this kind, which seem scarce; one thinks of Col- 
oe - eridge’ s account of the composition of ‘Kubla Khan’, and even 
then one would almost join the questionnaire men and ask him 
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Rp itis: easy, on reflection, to see that the: poem comes into be- — 


‘The power of choice which I have called taste does not just 


discussing matters of taste. If how a reader’ interprets a poem. 


a listener for the beauty of the thing, we have noted something © 


_ fessor Housman speaks with authority on. that side, describing » 


ety id more.. sage few men are ise ane the | 


people interpre et wi 
this point of view. ‘ ‘A ine 

What then is this sanity or nitceor oe limits ihe. aber- 
rations of interpretation, brings us into communicatio: om | 
with one another, makes us, in short, human? The best — 
brief account I can think of says that it is susceptibility. to the 


other. possibilities. The poem presents itself to us as possibly 
_ Meaning one or other, or several, of many different things. 


All these possibilities are fields of mental exercise that may _ 
influence one another. So far as they are allowed their part 


in our choice our minds are acting, relatively, as wholes. 


While we are, wittingly or unwittingly, weighing _ these 


‘ possibilities (that is, under their joint influence) we are forthe 
moment more like our fellow human beings than we are when. 


our decision has been taken. And the sanction of our choice 
comes to it from this, iY unconscious, peadering of the 
rival possibilities, 

This has brought me to the second Gondameniat question. 


- Which choices are good and why?’ As usual, it is much 


easier to say why any choice is bad. Instances of bad taste 


are as a rule not hard to diagnose. Limited or inappropriately . 


excessive sensibility, subservience to fashion (a temporary 


current or eddy of tradition), ignorance of a relevant main ~ 


branch of tradition, or the arbitrary whimsy that cuts a mind 
off from communication with its fellow minds—these, or a 
hundred other explanations of bad taste, are readily imagined, 
To those who happen to choose likewise, these very conditions 
will, of course, cause these choices to be regarded as examples 
of: good taste. Where traditions differ greatly, what is good 
taste in. one man will be bad taste in another; that also is 
inevitable and not to be regretted. If, within a given tradition, 
sensibility and sanity and the tradition itself have come to 
mutually advantageous terms, then we can admire an instance 
of good taste, while keeping open, if we like, the question 
whether some traditions are not, after all, much better than 
others. 

But, to close as I began, we are not ordinarily i ina position to 
judge whether this has happened or not. Only inside the 
tradition we have grown up in (always much narrower than we 
suppose),and subject to our own limitations of sensibility and 
sanity, can we judge fairly. Thus the moral of an analysis 


of the factors of good taste is a Biblical one, and has most to 


do with the beam in our own eye. 


aceon Again, What is Poetry? mee . ve 


(Continued from page 42). 


achievement of a poem, to recall with precision the stages of its 
pre-natal | life. On what day, under what sky, to what accompani- 


ment of person, voice, incident, illness, crisis, landscape, read- 


ing, and the rest did the notion seem to come to the surface? 
How, ‘at last, did this notion take to itself a series of cognate 
thoughts and allusions, finding these the dress or embodiment 
of words in inevitable co-relation? What were the interruptions? 
What was lost by those interruptions, and did the final poem 
equal that which hovered, a temporary phantasm, about the 
first phrases? It did not; but the poets will not complain of that 


which, though like all humanities imperfect, was their ‘exceed- 


ing great reward’. They tell us very little about Poetry, but we 
shall not blame them, nor blame their illustrious representative 


_ when he concludes his exceptional treatise by coh aed back to 


his ‘ proper job’. ; %, 


Two good little books for the amateur photographer have just 
been published. Their titles—Photography—How to Succeed 
(Evans Bros., 6d.) and Photography without Failures (Routledge, 
2s. 6d.)—show how similar are their aims. Both point out 
how the disappointments that follow indiscriminate ‘snapping’ 


_may be avoided, and both are illustrated with good and bad 


examples of amateur work. Anyone who contemplates taking up 
hotography either as a hobby or professionally, should not 
hesitate to spend the sixpence asked for the first-named book, 
which is published under the auspices of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society; and those who have gone a good deal further 
with photography will find the book an aid to raising the stan- 
dard of their work. The second book, though it is concerned 
only with the elementary principles of exposure, development 
and printing, is able, with more space available, to coyer the 
ground in grea‘er detail, both textually and Pictorially, 
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Shall I Listen? By FiGgn Vauips Constable. 7s. 6d. 


MANY WILL WELCOME this book, which consists largely of a 
selection from the weekly articles "Mr. Filson Young contributes 
to The Radio Times. ‘The publishers describe it as the first 
serious treatment in English of broadcasting from the zsthetic 
point of view. The contents hardly justify this high claim. ‘The 
grouping together of scattered articles, while offering variety of 
mood and argument, does not assist orderly sequence of thought 
or make for ease of reference when estimating the author’s con- 
clusions. Further, there is no index. The many extraneous 
enthusiasms and the dogmatic cast of Mr. Filson Young’s mind 
is an added complication. These intrusions amount in some cases 
to whole chapters. 

On the main theme of broadcasting Mr. Filson Young gives 

just and generous praise to the excellence of the general 
programmes and effectively contrasts this uniform good 
quality, which a semi-government service provides, with the 
plight of the commercially exploited cinema. The obverse 
danger of the broadcasting organisation becoming ‘officialised’ 
he does not envisage. Such an omission makes his otherwise 
admirable contention about the broadcasting of ‘basic facts’ 
rather ‘superficial. He writes with insight on the broadcasting 
of music, giving welcome appreciation to the feast of good 
things in the Promenade Concerts and puts in an urgent plea 
for the revival of the ‘studio broadcast of opera. The problem 
of radio drama is discussed at some length. It is strange that no 
mention is made of the parsimony of programme authorities 
with regard to poetry. We want something comparable to the 
famous Sunday afternoon performances of the Bach cantatas, 
and in addition a drama season akin to the Promenade Concerts. 
The intermittent supply already given is unworthy of our 
national heritage in drama and poetry. To succeed, it would 
require a vigorous application of Mr. Filson Young’s. demand in 
regard to opera—a higher standard of diction. “Many of the 
readers are frequently incoherent. The assistance of the Poet 
Laureate, an enthusiast in this field, might be invoked. 
- Mr. Filson ‘Young has strong views about the dependence 
of ‘good broadcasting on the collaboration of the listener. Yet, 
curiously enough, he has no word of commendation for the 
influence exerted in this connection by the Discussion Groups 
scattered over the country and organised in area councils. In 
their Annual Summer School and January Conference there 
has been close contact in the framing of the talks programme, 
which in its range and quality is one of the ‘high lights’ of 
British broadcasting. In the statement of the difficulties that 
beset a radio student some mention might have been made of 
the unique aid to study offered by the reproduction in THE 
LISTENER of the week’s talks and discussions. There is one 
obvious inconsistency in the book. The author’s doubt about 
the educational influence of broadcasting on p. 277 cannot be 
reconciled with his belief in its theological efficacy on p. 130. 
The concluding suggestion about adapting wireless programmes 
for the unemployed betrays unfamiliarity with the essentials of 
the problem and is therefore not very helpful. 


The Massacre of Glencoe. By John Buchan 


Peter Davies. 5s. 


The Scots, who neglect the serious study of their own history, 
seek to atone for this impiety by concentrating their attention— 
and their sentiment—upon one or two outstanding episodes 
whose dramatic appeal is irresistible. There are Flodden and 
the Forty-Five and the six years of Mary’s reign. And there is 
the’ Massacre of Glencoe. It is no use complaining that the 
volumes devoted to these incidents might have been :better 
spent in expounding the social history, the economic history, 
the parliamentary history of the kingdom. One must take 
the Scots as one finds them. -To get ‘the affair of Glencoe in 
its proper perspective it is necessary to understand something 
of the bitterness of the Highland feuds. One has to consider 
such things as_the career of Simon Fraser, and the appalling 
picture of ferocity painted by Dr. Ramsay. in The Arrow of 
Glenlyon, One has to remember that the Massacre was primarily 
at least an act of Highland vengeance. That does not exculpate 
the Master of Stair, of course. Indeed, the blackest. feature of 
the whole diabolical business was the connivance by the state 
authority in a brutal but not uncharacteristic outbreak of 
savagery. John Buchan, a man superbly equipped by nature 
and learning to give.a new vitality and a richer literary vesture 
to this oft-told tale, has presented this great but bloody occasion 
with immense verve. He is hard on the King, too hard as many 


will hold.. He is severe, as he ought to be, on Stair and Breadal- - 
‘bane. But he has drawn two magnificent portraits of them. 


Stair comes alive: ‘The face framed in the huge’ perruque 
was immensely intelligent. The eyes under the broad brow were 
cool, wary and commanding. The lips. were full but compressed, 
there was humour at the corners of the mouth, and the heavy 
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jowl had a jovial, almost porcine, air. -Yet the impression left 
upon the spectator was not that of geniality, but of a mock- 
ing competence, an almost arrogant ‘self-complacency’: And 
Breadalbane: “The face ... has the gravity of a Roman 
senator and the proud stateliness of a Spanish hidalgo; the 
mouth is steadfast and not unkindly, the eyes under the heavy 
lids have a sober dignity’. An infamous man, infamous even 
in extreme old age, ‘out’ with Mar in the Fifteen and ‘in’ again 
before Sheriffmuir; a scoundrel in the grand Scottish manner, 
with a salt of grisly humour to him. As for the Maclans, 
victims of the massacre, their clan survived in spite of all. 
When they came to Edinburgh with Prince Charles, they asked 
leave to guard a dwelling of the Stair family, so that they might 
prove to the world that the purity of the cause they fought for 
was smirched by no ‘villainy of hate’. As Mr. Buchan says, ‘The 
last word—and a great word—was with Glencoe’. + 


The Crisis of German Democracy. By Herbert Kraus 
Oxford University Press. 13s. 6d. 


Two political events in ‘1932—the dismissal of Chancellor 
Bruning in May and the General Elections of July 31—induced 
Dr. Kraus to review from a-new angle some lectures on the 
spirit of the Constitution:of Weimar which he had recently 
given in Princeton. Weimar is, as it were, here set against a 
background of menacing storm-clouds. What, one wonders, 
would Dr. Kraus have made of his study if he had waited 
until the storm had burst? Would he or would he not have now 
presented his diagnosis in the form of a post mortem? Would 
he have still written: ‘the Hitler movement is the expression of 
the increasing misery of the Gefman-people . . : the curve of 
this’ movement will correspond to the curve of German 
extremity’? Probably not. The new regime in Germany has, 
one suspects, deeper roots than these words imply. Indeed the 
outstanding merit of this study is that it offers several reasons 
(apart from economic despair) why the Constitution of- Weimar 
has ceased to commend itself to the great majority of Germans. 
One gathers that the constitution was not evolved in deference 
to any deep-seated movement in favour either of a republic or 
of a democratic republic. The republican form was apparently 
adopted force majeure because American opinion, as interpreted 
in Lancing’s historic Note of October 23, 1918, demanded it; 
the triumph of the democratic idea was assured, not because the 
National Assembly at Weimar believed whole-heartedly in the 
superiority of democratic institutions, but because by an over- 
whelming: majority the members were convinced that in this 
direction lay the only way of escape from the menace of a 
Soviet Republic. Fhe scheme finally approved was a com- 
promise. Seeking to please those who favoured the parlia- 
mentary form of government, those who desired the presidential, 
and those who had leanings towards devices of direct democracy, 
the unhappy draftsmen of the constitution found their efforts 
rewarded by a structure which, because it was not scientifically 
planned, was prone to collapse sooner or later. That is the 
conclusion to which the impartial reader with the text of the 
constitution before him (see the appendix) is likely to be driven. 
Doubtless if the spirit of the constitution had been sturdier, a 
new strenzth might have been given to the foundations; but, as 
Dr. Krau3 in his interesting chapter on the Fundamental 
Rights de nonstrates, that spirit was essentially a divided spirit— 
at war with itself even as regards the functions appropriate to 
the new Reich. 


English Poetry in the Later Nui Century 
By B. Ifor Evans. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


There was a real need for such a book as Professor Evans pro- 
fesses to have attempted in this weighty volume. “It is in the 
belief that our spiritual origins must bé found in the nineteenth 
century’, he writes, ‘in what we have rejected'from that age and 
in what we have accepted, that I have attempted to trace the 
history of poetry in that period’. The period he so industriously 
surveys is roughly from the Pre-Raphaelites to Robert Bridges, 
7.e., all those nineteenth century poets, major and minor, whose 
work appeared after 1860. He covers the ground thoroughly, 
ignoring nobody whose output was in the slightest degree sig- 
nificant. Yet it cannot be said that he has fulfilled the task he © 
professes to have set himself. It is-one of the fundamental 
weaknesses of contemporary poetry that it is too often merely - 
reactionary. to the previous century: not until our poets have | 
learned, in their contemplation of the present, to take their 
stance ‘firmly. upon the heritage of their immediate past, will — 
‘their work achieve lasting significance. And if one S Ring 
had examined that past in its proper relation to the 

would have performed a valuable task. Instead, his Boake is isle 
more than an’academic survey, written with considerable k 
ledge, but almost entirely lacking in any purposeful el pe 
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4 “Thus, Gerard Manley Hopkins is dismissed in only half, the 


space allotted to Meredith and finally assessed in these words: 
*. .. he was led by eccentricity and a sense of isolation to oddity 
and obscurity, but he gained new values for words, new impacts 
between mind and experience.’- Such a. statement reveals a 
deplorable lack of understanding both of Hopkins’ influence 
and of his essential poetic worth, It is also typical of Pro- 
fessor Evans’ attitude that he should praise the fact that Dr. 
Bridges withheld Hopkins’ work from the public so many years: 
‘it is fortunate that he was first presented in published form by 
Robert Bridges, who, though aware of his unusual powers, was 
_ adequately critical of his eccentricities’, Similarly, Professor 
Evans’ assessment of the poetry of Thomas Hardy is dull, un- 
adventurous; whilst the poetry of A. E: Housman, though ad- 
mitted to'possess ‘the largeness and amplitude of great imagina- 
tive work’, gets only a page and a half to Alice Meynell’s five. In 
short, Professor Evans has quite missed a valuable opportunity, 
and his work remains to be done all over again by somebody 


more conscious of contemporary poetry and its origins. He is . 


obviously well acquainted with both the major and the minor 
poetry of the period of which he writes, but it would not appear 
from his book that his reading has been perceptive in any really 
generous sense. His academic and timorous judgments can 
only alienate the sensitive reader whilst they may persuade the 
unwary into a more or less indiscriminate acceptance. There 
does not seem to be much point today in examining, to the 
extent of a chapter each, the work of such poets as Swinburne, 
Rossetti or Morris; and the mere enumeration of the works of 
such minor poets as Woolner, Payne, Massey, or Skipseyis as 
barren an occupation to read as it seems to have been to Pro- 
fessor Evans to write. 


The Roving Angler. By Herbert Palmer. Dent. 6s. 


Listening to the typical angling stories is a delightful pastime— 
almost as good as telling them. It has, however, one disadvan- 
tage: it rather lacks the quality of excitement, for we are always 
sure that the two-and-a-half pounder will not be missed, that a 
great day on the loch will yield its sixty or seventy trout, and 
there is the certainty even in the most graphically told tale that 
the angler will eventually triumph over his fishy opponents. In 
Mr. Herbert Palmer’s book, however, this element of excitement 
is not missing. The two-and-a-half pounders or even greater fish 
elude his lure as often as they accept it, and there are descrip- 
tions of bad fishing days so well written that they are almost as 
delightful to read about as the successful days. In other words, 
when we embark on a fresh chapter of this volume of essays, we 
are as uncertain whether we are going to read about a great 
basket of fish as we are when we actually set out trying to catch 
the fish themselves. It may be a surprise to those who only know 
Mr. Palmer as a poet to realise from this book that he. has been 
fishing and writing about fishing for very many years now. His 
essays cover a larger amount of ground than that usually known 
to anglers, for fishing folk are apt to go year after year to the 
same loch, stream or countryside. Mr. Palmer, however, has 
fished in nearly every part of England, in Scotland, and on the 
Continent. Indeed, one of his best chapters is devoted to a 
description of fishing in Prussia, the very last country in the 
world which we trout anglers- associate with our favourite 
recreation. Mr. Palmer, unlike many poets, happens also to 
be a good prose writer, and, even if you are not particu- 
larly interested in the technicalities and intricacies of fishing, 
you will find this amiable easy book a pleasant means of whiling 
away a few hours of leisure in the train, by your fireside, or in 
bed. There are chapters that forget the subject of angling pure 
and simple, and are devoted to such topics as Escapes from 
Drowning, Angling Coincidences, Roads, and Going North by 
Night. 


Indian Air. By Paul Morand. Cassell. 6s. 


M. Morand’s book deals, somewhat unexpectedly, with a rapid 
aerial journey from Buenos Aires to Panama over the western 
coast-line of South America—a journey vivaciously written up 
into quite a readable account. Beyond that, however, there is 
little to be said of Indian Air. It does not pretend to any serious 
interest; it does not even deal with superficialities, beyond what 
ean be seen in the intervals of flight across a continent. But 
sprightliness saves most of it from boredom, and in the last few 
Sects there is some attempt at a pattern, the lack of which 
makes the first part of the book as shapeless as a collection of 
newspaper articles. Mr. Desmond Flower’s translation is un- 
distinguished. Practically any proper name mentioned is spelt 
wrong, and it is disconcerting to find, in an illustrative map at the 
end, the capital. of Venezuela placed in a remote part of 
Colombia. Yet, whether or no the translator be to blame for 
mechanical errors, it seems doubtful whether the prose of Indian 
vid is translateable, or, in any case, really worth translating, For 
M. Morand, except at his best, makes a book out of rapid 
gestures towards wit, rhetoric, whimsicality, which neyer quite 


touch their ‘objective—in fact, out of a superior journalese. 
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translation into a language in which elegance counts for little, 
only-emphasise it? <%=: 

The air itself, and not the land beneath, is the real subject of 
this book. If we complain of this, M. Morand can shelter behind 
his title; nevertheless, that is no excuse for the catalogues of 
physical facts which have to do duty for description, as though 
M. Morand was presiding at an annual stock-taking of the con- 
tinent. It would not be worth while so to cavil at an unpreten- 
tious little book were it not for the brilliant chance; which has 
been missed in writing it. For M. Morand’s journey, though it 
is the stock tourist’s trip through the most accessible parts of 
South America, is a very individual and exciting one which has 
not yet been adequately described even in Spanish, let alone*in 
English or French. And, on the evidence of his vivid book, 
Londres, lately published, it seems that M. Morand, had he taken 
the trouble, might have been able to describe it, to say the least, 
adequately. 


Winestead and Its Lords. By N. J. Miller 
A. Brown. 10s. 


Had this book appeared twenty years ago when the notes were 
assembled, it would have proved a noteworthy contribution 
both to the local history of Holderness and to the social history 
of the nation. As it is, certain chapters date very badly, the one 
for instance on ‘The Villagers in Feudal Times’ being a descrip- 
tion of a manorial economy far simpler than later research has 
proved it to be. Though Winestead ‘is a village which presents 
no marked physical features of interest’ and is ‘situated in the 
quickly narrowing peninsula of Holderness’ the author has 
succeeded to a remarkable degree in linking up this remote 
village with the kingdom as a whole. The patient research which 
has enabled him to reconstruct life in the Holderness marshes in 
Saxon times, to produce evidence of Viking and Danish 
invasions, to describe the Norman settlement, has also produced 
a miniature history of England. The book is a mine of inform- 
ation and the source for every statement is carefully noted. 
Indeed the passion for, accuracy—an admirable quality—has 
almost caused it to suffer in interest by a tendency to dullness, 
through the overloading of evidence. The history of Winestead 
is largely that of the de Verlis, the Hiltons and the Hildyards, 
the successive manorial lords. We watch them founding 
priories, building manor houses, increasing their estates, and 
taking part in national affairs. One goes on a crusade, another 
raises troops against.a Scottish invasion, another sees Henry 
Bolingbroke land at ‘Ravenser’ in 1399, while still another sees 
Edward IV land at the same place though ‘the folk of the 
countrye did not join him but contented. themselves with 
following him at a distance’. By far the most interesting chapters 
are those dealing with the Hildyards. Though never in the first 
rank of English statesmen, they played their part as Lords- 
lieutenant of the County. They were to be found at Towton 
during the Wars of the Roses, while Sir Christopher, or 
‘Pilgrim’ Hildyard, took part in the early agitation of the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. One of the most powerful episodes in the 
book deals: with the departure from England of this broken- 
hearted man after being compelled, as Lord-lieutenant, to 
condemn some of his former associates. It is in these chapters 
and the succeeding ones where the people of Winestead play their 
part in the Civil War, that even the general reader is thrilled. 

The author makes a serious attempt, however, to deal with all 
classes of the people. Considerable information is given of alt 
the rectors of the parish from the time of Nicholas Maleth in 
1237, including Ralph de Ergham who became Bishop of Bath 
and Wells,and Andreas Marvell, the father of Andrew Marvell 
the poet. There is also a faithful attempt to reproduce during 
different periods the lives-of the poorer people. The book 
becomes very dull towards the end when the author deals with 
recent local ‘worthies’ and buildings. Winestead’s great’ days 
are over, its interests purely parochial. The book also contains 
some excellent photographs and useful appendices. 


Sarah Bernhardt. By G. Geller. Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 


It is inevitable that a biography of a woman like Sarah Bern- 
hardt should grow tedious. She was, it is true, a supremely fine 
interpreter of a certain kind of part; but she was also, for most of 
her life, a shallow-.and pretentious personality. A great deal of 
this chronicle consists of painstaking accounts of her tantrums, 
and of those eccentricities of conduct like sleeping in an ebony 
coffin and keeping a pet crocodile which she fed with cham- 
pagne. She allowed herself to become ‘news’ in the worst sense, 
and one of the consequences is that her biography tells us more 
about her unbridled behaviour than about her great talent-as an 
actress. The record of her later life affords a truer perspective, 
for although she remained a creature of volcanic moods, she 
directed her amazing energies to better ends than those of 
notoriety. The last few chapters of this biography induce a 
sympathy for an artist who finally overcame the disabilities’ of 
temperament, illness and scandal, and who in her eightieth year 
was rehearsing a new part with ‘disinterested devotion: Despite 
its reiterations and its defects of proportion, this narrative of a 


tumultuous life is well worth reading. 
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A Glastonbury Romance. By John Cowper Powys. Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. 
Reviewed by EDWIN MUIR 


HIS book is between 400,000 and 500,000 words in 

length, that is, the size of five average novels; it 

describes the life of a whole town and takes us into the 

most intimate secrets of about forty characters; it 
evokes the environment within which these characters live— 
hills, valleys, moors, streams, churches, houses, hovels, shops, 
streets, lanes; and finally it tries to relate all these people and 
things, animate and inanimate (if Mr. Powys will allow the 
latter term to apply to anything at all) to a First Cause beyond 
the silences of the uttermost stellar systems. An attempt so 
comprehensive and so tremendous deserves more than the 
normal attention that a novel receives, and on the dust cover 
there ¢r2 tributes from six writers, one of whom places the book 
on a level with the greatest works of fiction ever written. Mr. 
Hamish Miles finds it ‘enormous, in the very strictest sense of 
the word’. Miss’ Eleanor Farjeon regards it as the greatest 
work of ‘the greatest living writer of fiction’. ‘With the single 
exception of Thomas Hardy’, says Mr. Hugh Walpole, ‘no 
English novelist of the last thirty years has evoked the very- 
stuff of the English ground with the power and the poetry 
which Mr. Powys has at command’. ‘In breadth, rhythm, and 
intensity’, says Mr. Gerald Barry, ‘A Glastonbury Romance has 
something of the mighty pantheism of Rubens’. Mr. C. S. 
Forester regards the book as ‘one of the most significant and 
notable of the century’; while Mr. J. D. Beresford makes the 
extraordinary act of faith: ‘I believe that A Glastonbury Romance 
is one of the greatest novels in the world, to be classed with 
Tolstoy’s War and Peace’. 

Such superlative praise, coming from critics of such experi- 
ence, makes one chary of saying anything in depreciation of the 
book. Besides, it is certainly impressive as well.as enormous— 
an excellently chosen epithet; and it is the work of a man of 
unusual originality of imagination. The best proof of this is 
that he has created in the book a whole world, complete in 
itself. He does not merely describe a milieu, as so many con- 
temporary writers, even the better ones; have sunk to doing; 
he evokes. It is solely about what he evokes that one may have 
some doubts; the evocatory power is there in abundance. In a 
note at the beginning he himself says: ‘Not a single scene, or. 
situation; or character, or episode in this book has been drawn 
in any respect, or in any sense whatever, from real life. All is 
pure invention; and the author is absolutely unacquainted with 
any living individual or with any existing industry in the 
Glastonbury of our time’. 

That is a challenge, but it is also the first criticism that is 
likely to occur to anyone. The characters are obviously drawn 
too largely from Mr. Powys’ imagination and too little from 
nature; the world they make up is clearly a world hatched in his 
mind and then projected and given a local habitation in Glaston- 
bury. But the highest flights of the imagination seem to rise 
from a union of these two processes, of intuition and observa- 
tion, and when the first quite dispenses with the second it is 
likely to go astray now and then and produce creatures that, 
though perhaps impressive in their way, are sometimes mons- 
trous, or even absurd. Mr. Powys by his own admission has 
taken this risk on a grand scale, and the result is a disconcerting 
mixture of profound truth and sheer psychological melodrama 
in which it is hard to discover where reality ends and make- 
believe begins. The London of Dickens“was an imaginary 
structure supported by a diabolically sharp power of observa- 
tion’ Mr. Powys’ Glastonbury is also an imaginary structure; 
but one can never be quite certain whether it is real or merely 
some town in some English Ruritania; or rather one is certain 
one moment and uncertain the next. There is this constant ebb 
and flow in the story; one feels in touch with reality at a deep 
level, and on the next page one may be reading what seems like 
wild fantasy or even bombast. And Mr. Powys infuses as much 
energy into the one as into the other. . 

The characters are equally mixed. A few are splendid. 
Geard of Glastonbury, ex-servant, ex-preacher, sensual mystic 
and mayor of the. town, is, making all allowances for the extrava- 
gant powers that Mr. Powys claims for him (they include 
restoring the dead to life), a justly apprehended and superbly 
portrayed figure. He gives us the feeling, so rare in fiction, that 
we know everything about him, not merely his outward appear- 
ance and his thoughts, but his most secret impulses, his very 
nature. Mat Dekker, the vicar of Glastonbury, and his sonSam 
are jalso excellently drawn, and the Welsh Mr. Evans, though 
tinged deep with melodrama, is a powerful portrait of a tortured 
sadist. But when Mr. Powys comes to his madmen ahd mad- 
worpeén the whole action seems to flare up into a fantastic 
nightmare. And the action itself, if unusual, would be imagina- 
tively convincing if it were not for those periodical atmospheric 
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mystic and Philip Crow the materialist for the soul of Glaston- 

bury. Crow wants to industrialise it and bring it ‘into line with 
modern development’, Geard to awaken the old religious 
potencies that once made it a place of pilgrimage. Geard joins 
forces with a group of improbable communists (who would. 
have been better had they been taken from real life); communal ~ 
workshops are set up, miracles happen, and Philip Crow is 
brought to the verge of ruin. Finally a flood sweeps over the ° 
town and Geard voluntarily takes leave of life after having 
rescued his rival. The plot is one that requires a considerable 
suspension of one’s incredulity, but it is excellently handled. 
It certainly would never have occurred, however, to the author — 
of War and Peace. vers 

Where Mr. Powys does resemble Tolstoy is in the directand: 
motionless attention that he gives to each of his characters in ~ 
turn. They all have their private lives which on examination 
prove to be interesting, and the resulting sense of busy human 
diversity is what gives the book its peculiar rich fullness); Mr. 
Powys’ imagination is extraordinarily open and receptive to all 
forms of human experience; indeed, receptive is far too colourless 
a term for the ecstatic zest with which he embraces all the mani- ~ 
festations of life that the nerves can feel or the imagination con- 
ceive. This zest is the secret of his power, but it is also the 
source of his weaknesses; for he ends by trying to embrace 
things, such as the First Cause, that are too unwieldy for him, 
and consequently by reducing them, necessarily but arbitrarily, 
to more manageable dimensions. So while we read him on the 
First Cause that exists beyond the uttermost stellar systems we 
cannot help feeling that he is speaking of a very watered down | 
and indeed almost private entity. Besides, he speaks of it both . 
dogmatically and vaguely, as when he says in his first sentence: ~ 
‘At the striking of noon on a certain fifth of March there occurred 
within a causal radius of Brandon railway-station and yet 
beyond the deepest pools of emptiness between the uttermost 
stellar systems one of those infinitesimal ripples in the creative 
silence of the. First Cause which always occur when an excep- | 
tional. stir of heightened consciousness agitates any living” 
organism in this astronomical universe’. That tells us very little 
in a great many words and does nothing to create that ‘nobly . 
timeless’. quality which Mr. Miles rightly finds in the book, ° 
That quality flows from a very different and more valid cause: 
from Mr. Powys’ vision of human life; and the timelessness 
would have been enhanced, not destroyed, had the rhapsodies 
on the cosmos, the sun influences and the earth vibrations been 
left out. They overlay without explaining those things. They 
vulgarise, in the vain hope of achieving an impossible complete- 
ness, a sincerely religious vision of the world with an imaginative 
completeness of its own, 

It is in his style that Mr. Powys” uncertainty of inspiration 
comes out most clearly. It is consistently verbose, occasionally 
archaic in a picturesque way, and sometimes inflated in a 
journalistic way, as in the sentence already quoted; and it reads ay 
at its worst like a cross between Jeremy Taylor and Mr. James 
Douglas. The book is full not merely of bad writing but, what 
is far worse, of bad fine writing. It can be meaninglessly meta- 
phorical: ‘A new girl was a new world to Mr. Barker and his 
sluggish East Anglian senses stirred in their fen-peat depths, 
like great crocodiles heaving up out of sun-baked mud, to meet 
this new world’. Or turgid: ‘But the maniacal and obsessional x: 
element in his design soon began to run away with the practical -* 
element’. Or merely absurd: “This tendency of Lady Rachel’s 
to nestle up very. close to anyone she trusted, to touch them with. D 
her warm body, to yield herself to them, was it a sign that the - 
child in her was not yet absorbed or subsumed in the young > 
woman?’ No natural thought could be expressed in this style, . 
which tends to reappear whenever Mr. Powys remembers the _ 
First Cause, directly or indirectly. On the other hand, when he 
comes to real things such as Sam Dekker’s religious struggles or: ~ 
John Geard’s mystical trances he sloughs it off and writes 
simply and immediately. But it lies sometimes like a 
smothering weight on the story. a 
- These faults are very serious ones: the proof of the book’s — 

vitality is that it easily survives them. It creates its own world; 
it has the self-subsistent quality of a work of imagination. The 
imagination is mixed: sometimes quite pure, sometimes gratingly 
false, sometimes pretentious. Mr. Powys makes us feel at times Ex 
that he is a man of genuine original power playing at being a — 5 
genius. But much must be forgiven a man of original power, and — 
anyone who is interested in more than the passing mode sho 

not miss this book. cs 


- Mr. Muir also recommends: Salah and his Ameri 


‘(Putnam); and: 


ort Stories, by Per Hallstrém/(Cape)—all 7s. ¢ 


